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HE house where a great man lived 
and did the work which made 
him famous is always interesting. 
For example, visitors to Antwerp 
are more pleased with the Musée 
Plantin than any other of the 
many famous sights in that most 
interesting town. Christopher 
Plantin lived there, and carried . 
on his trade of a printer from 
1514 to 1589. The types he used, 
the blocks and presses, are as he 
left them. The old oak shutters, 
with the quaint hinges over the 
deeply recessed sixteenth century 
windows, are still as they were in 
Plantin’s day. The authorities 
of Antwerp were wise in their 
generation. They have provided 
an attraction for their town 
which as time goes on waxes 
more and more alluring to 
visitors. 

London is sadly deficient in similar shows. Leighton House is consequently a 
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4 LEIGHTON HOUSE. 


novelty in its way, and will be a means of ever keeping alive the extraordinary 
personality of the great artist. The memories of famous men nowadays, in the rush and 
scientific bustle of the twentieth century, soon fade into obscurity. We do not allow 
even our writing to dry. We live in a blotting-paperage. Hence we welcome the 
acquisition of the house where a famous president of the Royal Academy lived and 
worked and died. True, the lease will expire in: 1963, but it may be confidently 
expected that long before that date some national benefactor will come forward to 
purchase the freehold—which can be acquired at any time—so that the house will 
be preserved to the public for ever. The sisters of the late Lord Leighton have 
generously, and without cost, handed over the house, and a great many drawings 
as well, to an influential committee unfettered by any conditions, so that they can 
act as they may consider desirable to make the gift one of artistic benefit to the 
public for ever. To purchase the 
freehold and pro- vide sufficient 
funds for its effi- cient upkeep only 
some ten to fifteen thousand pounds 
are required. Here is the chance of 
a lifetime for a millionaire ! 

The house, which is detached, 
was built from the designs of 
Mr. George Aitche- son, R.A., at great 
cost, and stands in a prettily laid- 
out garden of nearly three-quar- 
ters of an acre. Leighton moved 
into it from 2, Orme Square, 
Bayswater, in 1866, and he lived 
there till he died, on January 25th, 
1895, at the age of sixty-four, the 
peer of a day. The patent of his 
peerage bore date January 24th, and, 
as he died un- married, the title 
also only - lasted a day. So far as 
we know, his was the only peerage 
ever bestowed on an English artist, 
and no _ peerage before has had so 
short a duration. The house is 
situated not far from Kensington 
High Street sta- tion,onthe Under- 





ground Railway, and the Hammer- 
smith "buses pass THE FRONT OF LEIGHTON HOUSE. quite close to the 
door. ‘Technically it is No. 2, Holland 


Park Road, a road which runs into the south end of Melbury Road. 

The outside presents nothing to call for remark, and is no guide to the lavish 
wealth of the interior. It is just the usual semi-city house, slightly set back from the 
roadway, screened by a hedge of lime trees, which are kept closely cut. Through a 
porch and small outer hall the interior is reached. And here it may be said that 
this is essentially an artist’s house. The neighbourhood, too, is artistic. Melbury 
Road is the artistic centre of London. There, amongst others, live Luke Fildes, R.A.., 
W. H. Thornycroft, R.A., Marcus Stone, R.A., W. Holman Hunt, and there used to 
live G. F. Watts, R.A. Leighton House has for immediate neighbour on the east 
that of Mr. Shannon, A.R.A. 

The, building is designed solely with a view toart. The bedroom up above, where 
Leighton died, is quite small and unimportant. Throughout the studio and other 
public rooms the happy gradations of light and shade are simply architectural 
triumphs. Probably no more perfect artist’s house is to be found. 
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6 LEIGHTON HOUSE. 


The entrance hall leads into an inner hall, or patio, lit from the sky, the staircase 
to the studios on the first floor starting from the north side. It is only sixteen 
feet and a half by twelve feet nine inches, but in colouring and effect wonderfully 
beautiful. Leighton used it for a background for some of his pictures. 

The walls are lined with blue tiles by William de Morgan, surrounding Damascus 
tiles of the sixteenth century. A delightful lounge seat made of wood between two 
marble pillars on the staircase is formed of inlaid Damascus work, and in the centre 
of the patio is an excellent likeness of Leighton—a bust portrait by T. Brock, R.A, 
a reproduction of that artist’s diploma work for the Royal Academy. 

On the left the wide grand corridor leads to the feature of Leighton House—a 
feature alone worth the pilgrimage. The Arab Hall, as it is called, was begun in 
November, 1877, and practically completed in 1879. The materials used in it aré 
“bastard statuary, i.e., the marble columns in the angle recesses. The caps are of 
alabaster, designed by George Aitcheson, R.A., and modelled bySir E. Boehm. The 
large columns are of Caserta marble, caps of stone, birds also modelled by Sir E. 
Boehm, column niches lined with Devonshire spar; dado, Irish black; string, Irish 
green, and bases of small columns. Those of the large columns are of Genoa green 
and Belgian blue; the marble lining behind big columns is of Pyrennean green, and 
the panel overhead ; the lintel is Irish red. The lattices to the lower windows and 
gallery are old, from Damascus.” 

The interior towers upwards in dim mysterious solemnity till the Oriental 
shadows are met by the tiny scintillating shafts of light—gorgeous reds, rich blues, 
deep oranges—which filter through the brilliant bits of Oriental glass set up like 
tiny stars in the vault above. The silence is unbroken, save for the rhythmic fall 
of the thread-like silver streak of water soothingly splashing in the ebony black 
monolith on the floor in the centre. Visit it on a hot July or August day, and you 
realise how absolutely perfectly every detail is designed and planned. One is far 
away from London. No discordant note of colour or proportion mars the illusion. 
The scene is thoroughly, realistically Eastern. And no wonder! Most of the exquisitely 
designed tiles are Persian of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The oldest are 
two star-shaped ones, dark brown in colour, let into the woodwork in the alcove on 
the west side facing the entrance. These belong to the far-away thirteenth century. 
Originally there were human faces on them, but, the Mahometan religion, or some 
sect thereof, considering it wrong to portray the human face divine, the physiog- 
nomies have been obliterated with cement. On either side of this alcove are two 
large and magnificent—quite unique—plaques, bought by Sir Purdon Clarke for 
Leighton from a house in Asia Minor. These and two adjoining plaques, forming 
an angle with the others, are of marvellous brilliancy and exquisite tracery, and are 
the most perfect specimens known to exist of that particular period of the art of 
enamelling on pottery. Persian tiles are not uncommon in England. They are 
bought in Persia, and return to the country which produced them. Let the visitor 
look well at these tiles, for nowhere else in England will he see such a plethora of 
the genuine article. It was during his visits to Rhodes, Cairo, and Damascus that 
Leighton collected these Saracenic tiles, and he also acquired two inscriptions in 
delicate colours and beautiful design, one a magnificent specimen sixteen feet long, 
which is now over the entrance to the Arab Hall. Mr. Harding Smith thus 
translates it :— 


‘‘In the name of the merciful and long-suffering God : 
The Merciful hath taught the Kuran; 
He hath created man and taught him speech ; 
[He hath set] the sun and the moon in a certain course; 
Both the grass and the trees are in subjection [unto Him].’’ 


The old wood lattice work in the lower arched recesses was brought from Cairo, 
and is exceedingly beautiful. 


The drawing-room and study on the ground floor are noticeable for the cunning 
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contrivance of a fireplace beneath the window, and windows which at night can be 
occupied by looking-glasses. The shutters, too, are pulled up from beneath. These 
are small features—trivial, perhaps, to mention—but must have largely contributed 
to comfort, and show how modern architecture can overcome difficulties and make 
a house beautiful. 

The staircase conducts the visitor to the “ silk” room on the left and ante-room 
straight in front, and to the studio on the right. Leighton executed his large 
sculpture work in the studio of his great friend, G. T. Brock, R.A. He lengthened 
the studio with the finely lit glass building at the eastern end in 1869, to obtain 
more light for his work in the winter. The picturesque lumber of an artist's 
studio is now absent, but even in his lifetime, in the full bustle of his work, 
everything was carefully arranged and kept in order. He possessed that better 





THE STUDIO. 


On the left is Lord Leighton’s painting —Clytemnestra. 


kind of knowledge according to Bacon—if he did not know a thing, at any rate he 
knew where to find it. The ante-chamber in dim half-light from the Arab Hall has 
a trellised narrow postigo of Cairo lattice work, through which a delightful and 
romantic view of the fountain below. is obtainable. 

The Leighton House Committee hold here exhibitions of pictures and occa- 
sional concerts for the encouragement of musical talent. The studio is, accidentally, 
of course, most admirably adapted for lectures and music, as it possesses excep- 
tional acoustic qualities. Around the walls of halls, rooms, staircases, and studio, 
and on screens, hang hundreds of invaluable original designs of Leighton’s, and 
also photogravures of his great paintings. The original painting Clytemnestra is 
here, and also the many preliminary designs and studies which led up to that 
picture’s consummation. ‘The whole form an admirable example of how laboriously 
and painstakingly Leighton achieved his results, and afford a perfect illustration 
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of the fact that the only royal road to success is work—hard work. This picture 
was exhibited in the Academy of 1874, and Mr. Watts, R.A., wrote of it:— 
“Certainly a better example of Leighton at his happiest could not, I think, be 
found. It is also especially Leighton.” 

After viewing this picture at a distance to obtain the effect intended, a closer 
inspection reveals the extraordinary smoothness Leighton attained on his surfaces. 
I heard a visitor before this picture thus explain the phenomenon to another: 
“Leighton used to paint roughly, and then sand-papered down his surfaces!” 


' This rather monotonous smoothness provoked a host of hostile criticisms. Such 


expressions as “a want of pliability in the texture,” “a thinness in the quality 
of the surface,” and so on, have been plentiful. Artists, it is hoped, understand 
these criti- cisms. The 
impartial ,per- haps _inartis- 
tic, are forced to think that 
Leighton’s de- parture from 
the usual ar- tistic rut may 
have been the very cause 


which made him rise supe- 
rior to therank and file of 


his profession. “Noble of 
mien, with gracious 
speech to all,” was Leighton. 
Or, as Chief Justice Cock- 
burn said at the first Aca- 
demy banquet at which 
Leighton pre- sided as Presi- 
dent (1879), “In Sir Fre- 
deric Leighton were united 
all the qualifi- cations which 
could best fit any man for 
the distin- 


guished post— 
painter, sculp- tor, poet, scho- 
lar, finished orator — for 


such he has 
self this even- 
the languages 
Europe as if 
Own, possess- 
sence and ac- 
ments which 
to social life. 
neon dificalt THE SILK ROOM—LEIGHTON HOUSE. 
man possess- 


showed him- 
ing—speaking 
of half of 
each were his 
ing the pre- 
complish- 
give a charm 
It would have 
to find any 
ing in so re- 
markable a degree the combined qualities which so eminently fit him for the office 
of President of the Academy.” 

Leighton’s speeches at the Academy (1879—1896) were always looked forward to 
and read next day in the papers by even those who thought little of the speaker as 
an artist. Never commonplace, they were brimful of wit and happy expression, 
perhaps florid, but bristling over with delightful, unexpected verbal novelties. Asa 
result of his remarkably able powers as an orator he was constantly being worried 
to attend public meetings. In May, 1888, he wrote : ‘‘The reasons which have now 
for a good many years compelled me to decline any public utterances outside of 
Burlington House have increased in weight and force as life advances and strength 
wanes, and as the demands grow on me in every direction. I am constantly asked 
to speak in public, not only in London, but all over the country, and in all cases the 
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LEIGHTON HOUSE. 9 
demand is founded on strong claims in so far as I am an ‘official artist.’ Assent 
once is necessarily assent always ; assent in half the cases would mean the greatest 
injury to my work, and I am a workman first and an official afterwards.” This 
delight in hard work which Leighton displayed will come as news to those knowing 
the painter solely from his pictures which they have seen at exhibitions. But a 
visit to Leighton House and a study of his innumerable preliminary painstaking 
sketches for pictures will convince the most doubting that when he wrote that he 
was a workman first he spoke the literal truth. 

But, after all, our generation probably remembers more the engaging personality 
of the “ admirable Leighton,” as Millais called him at the Academy dinner of 1895 
—the many-sided man. He abounded in so many rare gifts and qualities that art 
seemed to us who knew him less the real stern purpose of his life than a delightful 
and incidental extra. A brother artist, after enumerating his varied gifts and 
accomplishments, added excusably and quite naturally, “Paintstoo!” So all-round 
was he in his accomplishments that a young lady, after visiting his studio at Rome, 
on being asked her opinion of the artist’s work said, “Iam no judge of artistic 
composition, but I know that Leighton is the best waltzer in Rome.” Another 
quaint story was recently told by Mr. G. Storey, A.R.A., at the opening of a free 
picture exhibition at the Borough Polytechnic. Two ladies were looking at 
Leighton’s picture of Helen of Troy. “It is a horrid picture,” one remarked to the 
painter. “I’m sorry, but it’s mine,” said Sir Frederic, as he then was. “Oh!” said 
the lady, “ you don’t mean to say you’ve bought it?”’ “No, I painted it,” was the 
unexpected reply. “Oh!” declared the ladies; “ you must not mind what we say. 
We are only saying what everybody else says.” 

Sculptors declare that Leighton’s .finest work was in their branch of art. 
Illustrators assert that he more excelled as a book illustrator. Certainly his Cain 
and Abel, Moses Views the Promised Land, and Sampson and the Lion are masterpieces 
of the illustrative art. 

In addition to his other occupations, he was always assiduous in his duties as a 
citizen. He was an enthusiastic volunteer, one of the earliest members of the 
Artists’ Rifle Corps, of which body he became colonel,* and at the time of the 
London riots he was one of the first to assume the baton of a special constable. 

His first great work was Cimabue’s Madonna carried in Procession through the 
Streets of Florence. It was painted in Rome and exhibited at the Academy of 1855, 
when Leighton was only twenty-five years of age. Queen Victoria bought it for 
£600, before it was hung in the Academy, and it now rests at Buckingham Palace. 

Thackeray was in Rome whilst the picture was in progress, and its merits so 
impressed the great “ word delineator of intellect” that on his meeting Millais in 
London he chaffingly said to that great artist, “ Millais, my boy, 1 have met in Rome 
a versatile young dog called Leighton, who will one of these days run you hard for 
the Presidentship!” and he did. Millais himself related this episode when he 
presided at the annual dinner of the Academy in 1896. 

Fortunately for Leighton, it was concerning that Academy that Ruskin first 
issued “ Notes on some of the Principal Pictures Exhibited in the Rooms of the 
Royal Academy,” and this particular picture attracted the attention of the great 
critic, who devoted considerable space to its favourable criticism. He says it is 
“a very important and very beautiful picture,” possesses both sincerity and grace, 
and is painted “on the purest principles of Venetianart.” “Everything in it is done 
as well as it can be done. Thus in the picture before us in the background is the 
church of San Miniato, strictly accurate in every detail; on the top of the wall are 
oleanders and pinks as carefully painted as the church. . . . The dresses of the figures, 
very beautifully designed, are painted with as much care as the faces.” After all 
these beautiful superlatives, one would have thought qualifications iconoclastic. 


* He was lieutenant-colonel of the 2oth Middlesex (Artists’) Rifle Vols., 1876 to 1883 (resigned), 
then honorary colonel and holder of the volunteer decoration. 
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Art critics, however, are not like ordinary mortals. Art criticisms are often startling. 
Ruskin naively continues: “Its defect is that the equal care given to the whole of 
it is not yet cave enough. The handling here is much too broad, and the faces are in 
many instances out of drawing and very opaque and feeble in colour. Nor have 
they in general the dignity of the countenances of the thirteenth century” (how 
Ruskin knew the physiognomy of people who lived six centuries before his day I 
know not; photography was not, and the faces on the comparatively few extant 
canvases of that period are, after all, only artists’ idealisations); “the Dante 
especially is ill conceived, far too haughty, and in no wise noble or thoughtful.” 
The conceit of this portion of the criticism is delightful. Surely Leighton had just 
as much right to convey to the public his idea of Dante as Irving has to represent 
him in the way he does? Why should Ruskin’s fanciful ideas of the living Dante 
be of greater value than Leighton’s fanciful ideas? Neither ever saw Dante. 

The Times (May 7th, 1855) was much more judicial and impartial :— 

“The chief curiosity this year represents the procession that accompanied 
Cimabue's Madonna through the streets of Florence. Depth of colour is avoided ; 
the procession is passing along in a straight line, and defies reduction to a focus, 
and the first impression of the picture is that it is dry and repulsive to the last 
degree. But on closer inspection the correctness with which every figure is drawn ; 
the mastery over difficult attitudes, the variety that is produced in spite of 
uniformity, show that no common artist has come into the field. This curiosity is 
rendered still more curious by the facts that the painter, Mr. Leighton, is a young 
beginner, previously unknown, and that Her Majesty has already given £600 for 
the picture.” 

In the next Academy, Leighton exhibited The Triumph of Music, which, for the 
sake probably of being funny, the Atheneum said was “anything but a triumph of 
art.” Then, in 1861, the Art Journal enunciated the theory that the Cimabue picture 
had exhausted Leighton’s powers, and that “he has been coming down the ladder of 
fame ever since. Instead of being hung too high, The Dream, had it teen properly 
hung, would have been displayed upon the ceiling.” The same art critical journal 
likewise said that this picture was really one of the “ lower forms of mere decorative 
ornamentation, . . . notsomucha picture as a very clever treatment for the centre 
of a ceiling.” In 1865, David was exhibited. This shows the Psalmist seated in a 
chair on a house-top commanding a wide and extensive view of distant hills, cloud- 
capped. He is musingly gazing at two doves in the distance. ‘The flowing robes of 
the sweet singer of Israel are marvellously rendered, and the whole composition grand 
and large in its conception. It was concerning this picture that the Art Journal, not 
only with art, but physiological knowledge, sagely wrote, “ We would venture to ask 
why the divine psalmist has so small a brain. Within this skull there is not compass 
for the poet’s thoughts to range.” Why,some most notorious criminals are known to 
have had enormous brains, some of the most eminent benefactors of the human 
race, some of the greatest musicians and mathematicians, the smallest. The 
late G. F. Watts, R.A., once told Mrs. Russell Barrington that his head was so 
small he could wear no man’s hat he had ever met except one, and that was 
Lord Avebury’s, then Sir John Lubbock. No one will aver that either of these 
eminent persons was in any way at any time lacking in brain power. After all, art 
criticism is purely egoistical. It merely expresses the opinion of one person, and 
is the resultant of that person’s peculiar education, idiosyncrasy, surroundings, 
temperament, and age in which he lives and age at which he pens the particular 
criticism. The two most trustworthy critics the world has, or ever will have, 
are time and money. “Fame finds never tomb to enclose it in,” and “ what is worth 
in anything but so much money as 'twill bring?” As time goes on Leighton’s 
admirers and eulogisers are rapidly increasing, and the value of his pictures that 
come on the market appreciating. These two tests of quality, where both are 
favourable, seldom, if ever, lie. The same Art Journal which in 1856 announced that 
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Photo by] [Ward & Downey. 
LEIGHTON, 
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Leighton was tumbling down the ladder of fame and had at an early age exhausted 
any little artistic skill he possessed twenty years later (1876) writes of his Daphnephoria : 
“To project such a scene upon canvas presupposes a man of high poetic imagination, 
and when it is accompanied by such delicacy and yet precision of drawing and such 
sincerity of modelling, the poet is merged in the painter, and we speak of such a 
one as a master. There is indeed nothing more consolatory to those who take an 
interest in British art than the knowledge that we have among us a man of such 
pure devotion and lofty aims.” A remarkable change of opinion in a few short years, 
surely, and an instructive illustration of the value of art criticism. 

Fortunately for posterity, criticism, good, bad, or indifferent, moved not Leighton 
from the even tenor of his way. As Mr. Comyns Carr justly remarks, “ Sir Frederic 
Leighton has never lowered the standard of his work in deference to any popular 
demand, and for this persistent devotion to his own highest ideals he deserves well 
of all who share his faith in the power of beauty.” 

Leighton knew the limitations of his powers, and he kept well within the 
boundaries he had placed round his abilities. He never, in other words, let himself 
go. He always kept himself well in hand. He took care to have force in reserve. 
In this respect he was markedly a contrast to such painters as Hogarth, Rossetti, 
Whistler. They, each in his particular vocation, allowed sentiment and feelings to 
express the emotions they felt at the moment by giving them visible, forcible 
expression ; Leighton never. His cult was beauty—beauty of a particular style, 
his own. In that style he stands quite alone. Though his admirers are 
increasing, he even now has no follower. Combined with a sort of luxurious 
exquisiteness, he possessed as no painter ever did before his time the art of infusing 
a vein of modern feeling into those most classical studies he delighted to represent. 
The individuality of Leighton pervaded all his work. Everything he did is 
Leightonish. During all the years he exhibited at the Academy,no catalogue was 
ever needed to indicate the colour and classical effects which came from his easel. 

To use the artist’s own words (address to the Royal Academy students, 1879), 
“every emotion that reaches us through the channels of an artist’s temperament 
comes to us coloured and determined by the idiosyncrasy of that temperament, and 
we get the man added to the thing.” His inspirations are dreams of comeliness, 
beauty, and colour, but always those plus Leighton. In a notable respect he differed 
from many of his confréres who could, and can, add A.R.A., or even R.A., to their 
names. He never condescended to paint “ pot-boilers.” Unfortunately many 
artists are compelled by necessity to do so, or probably they would not. Like other 
men, artists must live. ‘Those art critics who are so unmerciful often forget this. Is 
it not quite sufficient to mention the fact of a particular picture having obviously 
been produced to sell without scathing the producer? And then, from what we know 
of the jargon called art-criticism, is it not possible that what is now dubbed a “ pot- 
boiler” may, in a future generation, be considered a gem? ‘Tastes differ,and the 
history of Leighton himself should make critics wary. Throughout his career 
almost all of his productions provoked adverse and sometimes even hostile criticism. 
Some critics confidently affirmed he could possibly paint hands and arms, but the 
wrist was too much for him: he could not correctly-or naturally make the juncture. 
Even his gloriously conceived Flaming June, which was exhibited at the Academy of 
1895, was not allowed to pass scatheless. The pose of the woman luxuriously curled 
up ona seat was said to be impossible, and the length of her right thigh, which, it 
may be remembered, runs right across the foreground of the picture, altogether out 
of proportion and far too long. By the side of the proof photogravure in the dining- 
room the visitor to Leighton House will see several of the preliminary sketches made 
for this picture, including one in the nude. It was Leighton’s painstaking custom'to 
first draw the figure in the nude, and then to add the drapery and make further 
sketches. He went through all these painstaking, laborious processes with Flaming 
June, and consequently it is very unlikely that either pose or length of limb in that 
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picture is incorrect. Being a sculptor as well as painter, he knew the importance of 
relative limb proportion, and strict attention to anatomy. 

The hundreds of preliminary studies and thumbnail sketches preparatory to the 
production of a great picture which are shown on the walls and screens mutely 
testify to Leighton’s extraordinary, untiring industry. The idea possessed by so 
many that he was a sybaritic luxurious loafer will be rudely and rightly negatived 
by a visit to Leighton House. If all these painstaking little pictures—for more or 
less completed sketches most of them are—exist, how many more must have been 
done and torn up! Lead pencil drawings, chalks and tinted paper, clay models—all 
are pressed into service during the preliminary stages in order to obtain correctness 
of posture, outline, and colour. For his Daphnephoria there actually exist (and we 
know not how many were made and destroyed) not less than thirty-six drawings, 
besides finished clay models of a group of three figures ; for the captive Andromache, fifty- 
nine ; for Solitude, only a single figure, nine ; for The Return of Proserpine, nineteen ; for 
Cimon and Iphigenia, fifty-six drawings and two models. Such are merely examples from 
many others which will be observed on the walls and screens of Leighton House. Surely 
a great example is afforded by this exhibition of the fact that eminent talent is not 
absolutely necessary to ensure success in any pursuit in life; purpose is necessary, 
stern, undeviating, tireless purpose—in other words, energetic determination to 
perseveringly labour. The walls of Leighton House proclaim Leighton’s possession 
of a rich endowment of these qualities.. Such good, honest, conscientious work 
cannot be for nought, and, as they were coupled with unusual ability, we cannot 
but think that Leighton’s works will live, and increase in genuine popularity and 
esteem. 

Another example of his hard work and methodical attention to detail is 
exhibited by his splendid draperies. When he left Germany for Rome it was his 
habit to draw the outward adornment for his figures from imagination. But the 
Italian school taught him his mistake, and he never again drew but from actualities. 
He would carefully and elaborately arrange the folds, spending hours and hours on 
a task which, in copying, would only take a very short time in comparison. 

Another great picture which created a vast amount of hostile criticism was The 
Sea Giving Up Her Dead (Royal Academy, 1892). The extraordinary remarks made 
by visitors before that picture in the Academy will still be remembered. It was 
said to be contrary to the spirit of the Bible, not only irreligious, but profane, 
ludicrous, monstrous. Yet we venture to say that it is one of Leighton’s greatest 
works, which will live when many so-called religious pictures, said to be worthy of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, will be dead and forgotten. In the passage of Leighton House 
are almost numberless studies for this painting, which afford object lessons of the 
wonderful amount of labour and time Leighton spent in its evolution. Some are in 
chalk on brown paper, others in pen and ink, in chalk on grey paper, four sheets 
of nude studies of male figures in chalk on brown paper, six sheets of studies of 
figures in chalk on brown paper, and so on. To the student these initial stages, 
and the light they throw upon the artist’s methods, are invaluable, and it is simply 
surprising more are not seen at Leighton House studying them. 

Leighton mostly painted women. “He delighted in combining them with rich 
harmonies in gold, white, purple, orange, revelling in picturesque vicissitudes of 
light and shade, happy, sunny, brilliant colours, not the murky, dull, depressing 
greys and browns, emblematic of sadness and our Academy walls. His pictures 
suggest the Salon and the clear distances and colour effects of Italy and Greece. 


And he was fond of painting his women with that rich red hair so generally loved 
of artists, 


. 


‘In gloss and hue the chestnut when the husk 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within.’’ 


A good many people, perhaps the majority, call Leighton’s women beautiful. 
No one can, at any rate, deny that they are glorious specimens of the sex. Many there 
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are who say no woman he represented was beautiful. They are to such simply well- 
grown, finely built, athletic girls and women, who have lived healthy lives in the 
open air, with plenty to eat, and who indulged in abundance of exercise. The truth 
is that there is nothing in the world concerning which we are more divided than 
human beauty. 
“The Ethiop gods have Ethiop lips, 
Bronze cheeks, and woolly hair ; 
The Grecian gods are like the Greeks, 
As keen-eyed, cold, and fair.” 


Captain Speke relates that in his travels he met with those who were engaged in 
fattening beauties to render them more beautiful still, or, in other words, quite obese. 
One much-envied woman could not stand; she had been made -too unwieldy! 
Nowadays with us, on the contrary, women dread becoming too stout, such a state 
being considered the opposite of beautiful. Some tribes see 
beauty in artificially coloured a teeth; we do not. Beauty 
is a matter of epoch, race, = z and education. Many 
painters delight in faces which evince goodness, 
intellect, or kindness, lighting up occasion- 
ally with varied ex- pressions. That is 
their standard of the beautiful. 


Leighton, on the other hand, more 
inclined to the face of calm, quiet re- 












pose of the Greco- Italian type. 
Some __ people consider such faces 
emblematic of stupid content, 


with perhaps a 
suousness thrown 
tageous that tastes 
of beauty are so 
would be discon- 
one want the same. 
to himself the satis- 
particular ideal is the 
unquestionably there is 
on such a varied subject. If the object of pic- 
tures be to enliven, brighten, and cheer the 
dull, prosaic lives of most ° of us, to show us beautiful 
things, Leighton Was aN THE GARDEN OF LEIGHTON HOUSE, artist. If the highest aim 
of art is merely, like a sHowinc THE WORKING stuDIO. photographer, to exactly 
reproduce what we all know and see around us 
—our daily lives, our sordid incidents, our city life, even our hills and valleys as 
they are and as we see them—then Leighton was a failure. 

No doubt Leighton simply represents the perfection of decorative art to a vast 
number of his admirers. Be that so; it is no mean pinnacle to stand upon. Artists 
think his most satisfying productions on canvas are The Summer Moon, Flaming 
June, The Music Lesson, and in sculpture The Sluggayvd and Needless Alarms. | 
venture to think the name and popularity of Leighton are more associated with 
Wedded and Bath of Psyche. . Robert Browning said when looking at the former, 
“T see poetry in that man’s work I fail to see in any other.” So do the masses. 
The Psyche was exhibited in the Academy of 1890, and now is in the Tate Gallery. 
As in the case of Leighton, so in other walks of art, it is not singular for the artistic 
and popular minds to diverge. I once had a talk with Sir Walter Besant—then 
Walter Besant—about the popularity of the fictions associated with his name. He 
confidently asserted that the novel he considered the best piece of work and most 
popular was “ The Monks of Thelma.” I, on the other hand, told him the popular 


suspicion of sen- 
in. It is advan- 
differ, that opinions 
divergent, for it 
certing did every- 
Let no one arrogate 
faction that his 
only correct one, for 
no positive standard 
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opinion would be in favour of “ The Golden Butterfly,” which would be the most 
read of all his books. I may be wrong, but [ do not think Besant was right. 

Mrs. Russell Barrington in her recently published “ Reminiscences of G. F. Watts, 
R.A.” (p. 176), relates that he wrote to her respecting Captive Andromache, by 
Leighton : “ He is a wonderful man,” and again (p. 178) he advised her to see as 
much of Leighton as she could, for he regarded Leighton’s character as the most 
beautiful he had ever known. He had enjoyed an uninterrupted and affectionate 
friendship of five-and-forty years with Leighton, and he wrote that his loss wasa 
staggering blow. He felt that a great light was extinguished, his own life saddened 
and darkened. He added that Leighton had “a magnificent intellectual capacity, 
an unerring and instantaneous spring upon the point to unravel, a generosity, a 
sympathy, a tact, . . . a lovable and sweet reasonableness, yet no weakness. . . . For 
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my own part, . . . I tell you life can never be the same to me again; my own grief 
is merged in the sense I have of the appalling loss to the nation ; it seems to me to 
be no less. I loved Leighton as much as one man can love another.” 

Lord Leighton’s last picture was Clytie, exhibited in the Academy after his 
death. The goddess is seen before the setting sun entreating her beloved not to 
forsake her. In the quietness of the studio where the great master lay in January, 
1895, silent and at rest, the goddess kept sorrowful watch over his remains. Was 
not that symbolic? Have not many since regretted the absence of the cultured 
voice at the Academy banquet and the lack of beauty on the walls? 

[The author desires to thank the Honorary Secretary of the Leighton House 
Committee, Mrs. Russell Barrington, for affording him every facility in photographing 
the house and its contents. ] 

No, 31. October, 1905. c 





THE SANTISSIMA TRINIDADA, 140 GUNS, DISMANTLED AT THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 
AFTERWARDS SUNK. 


From an Old Painting on Panel by Lizut. HaLtoran, R.M., never before Published. 


IN THE DAYS OF TRAFALGAR. 


Extracts from the Journal of Second Lieut. L. B. Halloran, Royal Marines, 
on board H.M.S. “ Britannia,” now printed for the first time. 


By HIS GRANDDAUGHTER. 


HUNDRED years ago, in quiet 
Villages and on the Countryside, 
as well as in the noise and bustle 
of Towns, much suspense was felt for 
those husbands, fathers, brothers, in daily 
peril at sea from the constant encounters 
with the ships of France and Spain. 
Often days, and sometimes weeks, elapsed 
before news of engagements, with meagre 
particulars, reached the Sea Ports, when 
messengers riding post-haste carried it 
inland later still. Suspense was every- 
where, and in the ships themselves of 
those times, while waiting for the enemy, 
the hours hung heavily, recourse being 
often had to recitations and acting. A 
Diary of such waiting days kept bya 
young officer of Marines, on board the 
Britannia, gives a vivid glimpse of the 
18 


events then happening, and of the Battle 
of Trafalgar, which followed. Extracts 
from these writings, with names of those 
taking part in the fun as well as the 
fighting, may be of interest now, when 
all have passed away, and no living 
voice can recall the memory of those 
stirring times. Before me lies, in faded 
ink, the record from which, with- 
out further explanation, I quote, begin- 
ning rather earlier than the year 1805, 
for the sake of names not afterwards 
given :— 

“I embarked in, I believe, September, 
1803, in the Britannia, 110 guns, Capt. 
Lord Northesk. Capt. John Williams 
was captain of marines. Lieut. Day was 
the officer I relieved. Lieuts. Norman 
and Cooke embarked at the same time. 
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My father, who was chaplain of the ship 
and Secretary to Lord Northesk, had his 
residence at Fareham while the ship was 
at Spithead, February, 1804. The weather 
was very severe, and there were perpetual 
gales of wind early in the year, during 
which the Britannia remained at Spithead 
and St. Helens. While there a Mr. 
took refuge on board the ship from pur- 
suit of his Creditors, and remained on 
board some time; he had only just been 
married to a very charming young Lady. 
While with us he messed in the Ward- 
room. He afterwards went abroad. 
Another gentleman also sought refuge in 
the Britannw from the same cause, being 
deeply in debt. He had an appointment 
in India, and was going thither; he was 
concealed for some days, and his name 
kept a profound secret, until after his 
departure in a Cutter, which was sent 
out into the Channel and put him on 
board an India ship, where he found his 
wife and family anxiously expecting him. 

“In February, 1804, we sailed to join 
the Channel Fleet off Ushant, under 
Admiral Cornwallis, and remained block- 
ading the French Fleet, June, 1804. We 
returned to Plymouth to refit, when I 
accompanied Lieut. Blight and Lieut. 
Mitchell Roberts with a party to Saltram 
House to view the Paintings, Grounds, 
etc. The Britannia again put to sea and 
continued till February, 1805. January, 
1805, we had a great deal of very bad 
weather. 

“ January 26th. The Impétueux, 80 guns, 
and Tonnant, 80 guns, joined the Fleet ; the 
latter brought us intelligence that six 
French sail of the Line and six Frigates 
from Rochefort were met at sea last even- 
ing. Capt. Jervis, of the Tonnant, in 
going to the Admiral to communicate 
the news, was upset in his boat and 
drowned; his loss was not much re- 
gretted by his officers and men. 

“In February we went to Plymouth 
Dock for repairs to the Britannia. March 
we sailed again. Earl Northesk, who 
had been made an Admiral, continued 
in command of her, my Father being his 
Secretary, and Capt. Charles Bullen his 
Captain. 

“ March 26th. We arrived off Brest, and 
joined the Channel Fleet ; the same day 





the French Fleet came out and cleared 
for action. They, however, very speedily 
returned into their Port; they were twenty- 
one sail of the Line and six Frigates. 

“ April oth. We heard this morning the 
French Rochefort Squadron had arrived 
in the West Indies, and that Admiral 
Cochaine was in pursuit of them. 

“April 15th. The Temeraire arrived 
from Plymouth. 

“ Admiral Collingwood has received 
orders to go with his Division of the 
Fleet to pursue the Rochefort Squadron. 

“ May 3rd. The Courageux arrived with 
Lord Northesk and my Father, who had 
been left behind on leave; they both 
rejoined the Britannia. Lord Gardener 
now commanded the Fleet, his Flag 
being in the Hibernia, Admiral Corn- 
wallis having gone to England in the 
Ville de Paris to refit. 

“ June 1st. Admiral Sir Thomas Graves 
left our Fleet with six sail of the Line to 
cruise off Rochefort. Lord Gardener 
returned to England, much regretted by 
the Fleet. 

“ July toth (about). Admiral Corn- 
wallis rejoined. 

“ July 31st. The Windsor Castle joined 
us in distress, having been in Action, in 
company of several of the Squadron 
under Sir Robert Calders, with a French 
Squadron ; she brought intelligence that 
Sir Robert had taken two sail of the Line. 
Several officers of the Windsor Castle were 
killed, and forty-seven men wounded. 
The ship being much damaged, she 
parted company the same evening fo 
Plymouth. - 

“ August 3rd. The Malta arrived, also 
much damaged in the Action ; one of her 
guns burst, and eleven men were killed. 
She returned to Plymouth. Sir Robert 
Calders having joined ussome days before, 
we were placed under his command, and 
went with several of the ships to cruise 
off Ferol. 

“ August 22nd. Heard that the enemy 
had gone into Cadiz. We steered direct 
for that port. Here we remained block- 
ading the place until the arrival of Lord 
Nelson in the Victory. During this time 
the officers and ship’s company amused , 
themselves with dramatic performances. 
Our first drama, acted in the Admiral’s 

c—2 
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cabin, was as appears in the following 
playbill :— 

“«This evening, September 4th, 1805, 
will be performed a drama called 


“LORD HASTINGS.” 


Duxe or GtoucesTer, Mr. Hurst. 

Eart or Dersy, Mr. Martin, assistant 
surgeon. 

RatcuirFe, Mr. Rattray. 

Caressy, Mr. Thorndyke, midship- 
man. 

Hastincs, Lieut. Halloran. 


After which will be performed a drama 
called 


“THE TRIUMPH OF FRIENDSHIP; 
or, 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS.” 


Dionysius, Mr. Hurst. 
GELOon, Lieut. Halloran. 
Patnurius, Mr. Austen. 
Arcus, Mr. Rattray. 
Damon, Mr. Martin. 
Pyruias, Mr. Thorndyke. 


Doors to be opened at 6.30. To begin 
at 7.” 

“ Wednesday, September 4th. Off Cadiz. 
The ship’s company also performed two 
or three plays on the main deck, one of 
them called‘ Miss in her Teens,’ very well 
done. 

“ Thursday, September 12th. We acted 
another play, called ‘ The Siege of Col- 
chester,’ in which Rattray, Wilson, Bow- 
den, and I took part. Between the acts I 
recited the romance of ‘Alonzo and 
Imogene.’ On this occasion, the Admiral’s 
fore cabin being found too small to hold 
stage and audience both, the fore bulk- 
head of the cabin was taken down, and 
the cabin itself turned into a stage, 
leaving the two side doors for the stage 
exits and the cabin open to the main 
deck. The stage being decorated with 
colours, festoons, wings, etc., with front 
lights, had a very pretty effect. The 
main deck, fitted up with seats, made a 
capacious theatre, and all the officers and 
ship’s company attended. All the future 
performances will be represented in the 
same manner. 


“‘ September 27th. Another party of the 


officers, under Lieut. Blight’s direction, 
performed (with the addition of some 
good scenery, painted by Mr. Adams, 
master mate) ‘ The Mock Doctor.’ Charac- 
ters taken by Messrs. Pitt, Laurence, 
Johnstone, Geikie, Martin, and Peyton, 
with Masters Lauzen and Snell as Dorcas 
and Charlotte. The ship’s company, 
whose theatre was amidships, near the 
mainmast main deck, also performed 
‘The Tragedy of Pizarro,’ and at the end 
of the first act was recited ‘ The Soliloquy 
of Dick the Apprentice.’ 

“ Wednesday, October gth. We had the 
play of ‘Columbus, or, A World Dis- 
covered,’ and Rattray, Thorndyke, Wilson, 
Hurst, Pitt, Austen, Bidgood, and myself 
acted, the character of High Priest of 
the Sun being taken by Whichell, and 
ladies by Midshipmen Pinett and Pyne, 
Priestesses by Masters Shepherd, Bow- 
den, Lever, Jones,etc. On the playbill it 
was announced, ‘In the course of the 
Performance will be two splendid Pro- 
cessions—a view of the Interior of the 
Temple of the Sun, with a Grand Altar 
burning Incense, etc. Grand Hymn of 
Priestesses, etc. "Towards the close of the 
Play the Destruction of the Temple by 
an Earthquake accompanied by Thunder, 
Lightning, and Hail-Storm!! with the 
rescue of Cora from the Ruins by 
Alonzo! !’ 

“Catherine and Petruchio’ was the 
last performance, a few days before the 
action of Trafalgar, together with a play 
called ‘ The Village,’ which I wrote. 

“It was on the evening of the 19th of 
October—Saturday—while I was with 
some officers in my cabin in the Gun- 
room, where we were preparing for 
another Play for the following Monday, 
and were rehearsing, when one of the 
Midshipmen came to inform us that a 
Frigate was joining the Fleet, with sig- 
nals flying ‘that the enemy were At sea.’ 
We immediately broke up our theatri- 
cal conference. That night was partly 
passed in the bustle of preparation, while 
we stood under easy sail towards Cadiz. 

“The next day—Sunday, the 2oth of 
October—everything went on in quiet 
routine as usual. The Admiral, Lord 
Northesk, and Capt. Bullen dined with 
us; but after they had withdrawn we 
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immediately commenced taking dowh 
the Bulkheads, and clearing for action. 
We, however, all went to rest at our 
usual hour, having only hanging screens 
instead of cabins. The next morning 
was warm and beautifully clear and 
bright and almost calm. We soon dis- 
cerned the enemy laying to in a fine 
semicircle, alternate French and Spanish, 
decorated with their respective flags, 
ensigns, etc. 

“We piped to breakfast at eight o’clock, 
and the ship being clear and ready about 
nine o’clock, we went to quarters. The 
Fleet then formed two lines, standing 
slowly and steadily, with every sail set, 
before the light breeze, with ensigns and 


_ colours flying. Our ship, the Britannia, 


was the third from the Victory, which 
led the Larboard or Lee line; we were 
next the Neptune, 98 guns. For some 
time after the men were at quarters, 
before the firing began, we heard many 
of them amusing themselves with nautical 
jokes, or reciting scraps from a Prologue 
which I had spoken at one of our last 
Dramatic performances. Among the lines 
repeatedly quoted the following seemed 
the favourite :— 


‘ We have great guns of Tragedy loaded so well, 
If they do -but go off, they will certainly tell.’ 


“About 11.30 the Royal Sovereign, 
Admiral Collingwood, which led the 
Starboard or Weather Line, after sus- 


taining for nearly half an hour severe 


firing from the enemy as she approached 
without returning a shot, opened her 
tremendous Broadsides close alongside 
the Sta. Anna, a Spanish admiral’s ship. 
Our people were highly amused, and 
passed many jokes on seeing the Sta. Anna 
almost immediately dismasted and falling 
out of line with her colours down. As 
she was painted entirely black, the 
seamen called her, ‘the old Medway 
afloat,’ alluding to the old ship of that 
name in which we had been hulked a 
few months before, also quite black. 
We had not much time to admire the 
gallantry of the Royal Sovereign and the 
ships succeeding her, for it was now our 
turn to commence, and in passing we 
poured a mosi destructive fire (the guns 
being double-shotted) into the Bucentaur, 


which ship had already received the first 
fire of the Victory and Neptune. Her 
masts were at once swept away, and her 
galleries and stern broken to pieces ; her 
Colours being shot away, someone waved 
a white handkerchief from the remains 
of the Larboard Gallery in token of 
Surrender. 

“We then encountered the Santissima 
Trinidada, 240 guns on four decks (the 
largest ship then known). We _ passed 
under the stern of this magnificent Ship, 
and gave her a Broadside which shattered 
the rich display of sculpture, figures, 
ornaments, and inscriptions with which 
she wasadorned. I never saw so beauti- 
ful a ship. Luffing up alongside her four- 
decked side, of a rich lake colour, she 
had an imposing effect. 

““We proceeded, and now got into the 
middle of the Action, where the dense- 
ness of the smoke, the noise and din of 
Battle, were so great as to leave little 
time for observation. Nearly about this 
time, between one and two o’clock, a shot 
struck the muzzle of the gun at which I 
was stationed (the aftermost gun on 
the larboard side cf the lower deck), 
and killed or wounded everyone there 
stationed, myself and Midshipman Tomp- 
kins only excepted. The shot was a very 
large one, and split into a number of 
pieces, each of which took its victim. 
We threw the mangled body of John 
Jolley, a marine, out of the stern port, 
his stomach being shot away ; the other 
sufferers we left to be examined. The 
gun itself was split, and our second 
lieutenant Roskruge, who came down at 
that moment with some orders, advised 
me to leave the Gun as useless. He had 
scarcely left us, when he was brought 
down senseless with a severe wound in 
his head; he breathed, but continued 
senseless until nine o'clock, when he 
died. (Amongst the wounded who suf- 
fered at my Gun was a man named 
Pilgrim, an Italian, who was stooping 
to take up a shot for the gun, when it 
was split, and both his arms were blown 
off. He afterwards had a pension allowed 
him, and I have since heard he adds to 
his little income by travelling the country 
with his wife, who turns a hand organ.) 

** The Battle continued until five o’clock. 
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Seeing no signal from the Victory, and also 
missing Admiral Collingwood’s flag, we 
were in much uneasiness on Board. The 
scene presented a strange contrast to the 
morning, twenty-one or twenty-two sail 
of the Enemy’s Line Prizes and dismasted, 
one (L’Achille) burning furiously, which 
soon after blew up, the sky lowering in 
the distance, a heavy sea rising, and an 
awful kind of pause succeeding the crash 
of falling yards and masts and the roar 
of the guns. 

“ Having sent a boat to the Victory, 
we ascertained the death of Lord Nelson, 
our commander-in chief. 

“With hearts fraught with blended 
feelings of sorrow and of triumph, we set 
about putting the ship to rights. The 
evening was fine, though a storm seemed 
to be coming up, and around us as the 
darkness closed in the scattered and 
forlorn wrecks lay floating in disorder, 
while the conquerors ships were repair- 
ing damages, shifting prisoners, or making 
sail. It was a scene of desolation, 
helpless prizes and dismantled victors 
rolling heavily, as the sea began to 
roughen with the breeze. 

‘“‘ The exhausted officers and ship’s com- 
pany now assembled about nine o’clock 
for a short repast. Our Admiral, the 
captain, and Officers, snatched a hasty 
meal which our Purser, Mr. Hiatt, who 
was caterer, prepared (I remember it 
was fried pork chops!) on the Rudder 
Head, on which | sat (there were no 
seats in the Wardroom), and helped 
the Admiral and officers standing round. 

“While thus employed a boat with 
prisoners from the French Ship L’Aigle, 
74 Guns, arrived, the first of whom, a 
Sicilian officer in the French Service, on 
entering the Wardroom at once asked 
‘if we thought they (the French) had 
done their Duty?’ After assuring him 
we thought they had, he asked for the 
Purser, to whom he delivered a quantity 
of dollars and plate, silver. spoons, etc., 
for him to take care of until he should 
leave us. 

“The whole night was occupied in 
receiving prisoners, and preparing for 
stormy weather, which was coming on. 
The cabins not being replaced, several 
officers and I slept in the Sail Room. 
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*“The next day it came on to blow 
hard, the Fleet and prizes being much 
scattered. A large number of officers and 
men from the French ship Berwick were 
brought on board; we had her in tow, 
and she soon rolled her masts away, and 
the gale increasing, we were obliged to 
cut her adrift. She sank that night, and 
the greater part of her crew unfortunately 
perished. 

“The Fleet now drifted so apart that 
for a time we were at a loss to know what 
had become of the second in command, 
Admiral Collingwood. At length he 
rejoined us, having his flag on board the 
Euryalus, Frigate. The gale came on 
almost to a hurricane, and we were 
ordered to take out all the prisoners 
from the French L’Intrepide, 74 Guns, 
and to burn her; this was effected with 
the greatest difficulty, the sea running 
very high. However, the whole Ship’s 
company, wounded and otherwise, were 
safely brought on board, and the ship 
set on fire. 

“ The French officers belonging to her, 
while viewing the destruction of their 
fine Ship, instead of deploring the loss, 
stood admiring le grand spectacle! 
L’Intrepide soon blew up astern of us. 

“We had now an enormous number 
of prisoners, and our situation may be 
better imagined than described, crowded 
to a dreadful degree, a large proportion 
of prisoners wounded in addition to our 


‘ own, numbers dying hourly, and the ship 


labouring in a heavy sea, in one of the 
most severe gales I ever witnessed, 
thunder, lightning, and torrents of rain, 
the ship leaking copiously through her 
sides from her great age and also from 
the concussion of her guns, which shook 
the timbers to such a degree that they 
became quite loose. 

“The Officers mostly sick and laid up 
from fatigue and great exertion, so that 
the Captain had to take charge of a 
watch, the Wardroom Mess crowded 
with double and treble our number, our 
stock all out, nothing left but salt junk, 
no vegetables—such was our disagreeable 
situation, 

“Amongst the prisoners brought on 
board from one of the ships was a man 
in the costume and character of a 
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Harlequin, pressed, we believe, off the 
stage the evening previous to the Battle, 
without having time to change. There 
was also a poor woman saved from the 
L'Achille through the gunroom port as 
she blew up. This poor creature was 
brought on board with scarcely any 
covering, and our senior subaltern of 
marines, Lieut. Jackson, gave her a large 
cotton dressing-gown for clothing. There 
were alsoamongst the prisoners two;Turks, 
Father and son; the former had both legs 
amputated, and both men died the same 
night. 

“ After several days beating about at 
sea, the whole Fleet in distress, the 
greater part of the Prizes sunk of 
wrecked, and amidst a general scene of 
wretchedness and desolation, we made 
the best of our way to Gibraltar, where 
the French prisoners were transferred to 
H.M.S. Tonnant for passage to England ; 
three only of the Prizes escaped the 
storms, and arrived safely at Gibraltar.” 

It would make these few notes too 
lengthy to add further extracts from the 
old Journal, so I close its leaves here, and 
append part of a letter written the day 
after the Battle by Lieut. Halloran’s 
Father on board the same ship :— 


“ H.M.S. “ Britannia,” . 

* October 22nd, 1805. 

“ My DEAR — 

“To prevent the possibility of 
your Alarm, I hasten to assure you that 
our dear Son and myself are safe and 
well, though we were yesterday engaged 
in one of the most tremendous Sea Fights 
our Navy has ever known. 

“The combined Fleets, consisting of 
thirty-three Sail of the Line, came out 
of Cadiz last Saturday to proceed to 
Toulon. On the morning of yesterday, 
about sunrise, we had the good fortune 
to fall in with them, and soon after our 
Fleet of only twenty-one sail of ‘the Line 
brought them to close Action, and after 
a severe conflict of five hours it pleased 
God to grant us a Decisive Victory. 
Prior to the Action our gallant Lord 
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Nelson made this short but emphatic 
signal to his Fleet, ‘England expects 
that every man will do his Duty.’ Our 
Boy’ behaved most bravely, and was 
quite calm and composed although there 
was a terrible scene at his Gun when 
it was split, and so many killed and 
wounded. Blight is quite well, and 
behaved so well that he has been sent 
away in charge of a French Prize, 
L’Aigle. Atchison is also safe, and will 
be made a Captain. Pinett and my 
other Midshipmen behaved like little 
Heroes. Owing to the state of the 
weather, we have not yet been able to hold 
any communication with Lord Nelson, 
but I hope he is safe and well; he is 
idolised by the Fleet. I close this that 
it may go with his first despatches. 

“We have retaken from the French 
two English ships, the Swiftsure and 
the Berwick, and the latter is at present 
in tow of the Britannia. 

“] send this to Mr. open, that he 
may have the pleasure of reading the 
glorious News, and have asked him after 
perusing to seal and forward it to your 
Hands. 

“Your Affectate. Husband, 


“L. H. HALLoRAN. 


“P.S.—With deepest Regret I have to 
add the truly melancholy intelligence, 
this moment received, that my estimable 
Friend, the gallant Lord Nelson, was 
killed towards the close of the Action, 
which renders our Victory dearly bought 
indeed! Poor Captain Adair, too, -who 
commanded the Marines on board his 
ship, is amongst the slain. Please break 
the sad news to his Mother and sisters, 
your neighbours. His younger brother, a 
fine young man, Midshipman of the Sirius, 
is now sitting with me in my cabin.” 


While all those who took part in the 
decisive Battle of Trafalgar have passed 
away, their memory will live in the 
heart of the great Empire, which must 
now, as then, for its very existence, 
“ Rule the Waves.” 


? 





By A. O. VAUGHAN. 


_IWustrated by BertramGillert 


[Phil Trevor, a Captain of Horse in the Royal Army during the Civil Wars, being ordered to capture 


a message from the Parliament to Lord Fairfax, relates his adventures therein. 


In the three 


preceding episodes he has told how two fair ladies played a trick upon him; how, by a clever 
ruse, he got possession of the message, was caught, but rescued by Lady Isdbel; he now tells how 
the message again passed to the Parliamentary Force, and was a second time captured by him. | 


IV. 
“ KNAVE.”” 


REVOR used no dawdling in begin- 
ning the new tale. A lurking 
light of doubt, seeming to flicker 

in his eye, showed that his mind was 
hardly at rest concerning the right or 
otherwise of the act he had just so 
bluffly avowed. Indced, he seemed as if 
he were in haste to tell whatever might 
help him to say that all’s well that ends 
well. 

“I did the thing,” began he again. 
“The message that I had so wonderfully 
taken from the Parliament’s messenger— 
that same message, none other—I laid 
back in the hands of this Parliament 
maid. Quietly I did it; gravely I looked 
at her the while. 

“* There, madam,’ said I, ‘that is the 
message Captain Hardacre was carrying.’ 

“Slowly she looked at me. White 
went her face, wide her eyes. She 
heaved a long, long breath, and sound 
came at last from her lips. ‘Oh!’ she 
said, ‘Oh!’ 

“T lifted my helmet and bowed. That 
roused her. ‘ You!’ she broke out. ‘ You 
did this! You had stolen it all the 
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while, and yet you let me loose you 
from the prison! If I had known! Oh, 


if | had only known!’ 
“Smilingly I answered her, 

not tell you, madam, when you were 

loosing me, that I would soon show you 


‘Did I 


that man is nowise noble? But all 
that is waste of time now. The only 
thing that matters now is that you have 
the message in your hands, that the 
messenger is gone on without it, and 
that you must send it after him, on so 
fast a horse that it shall overtake him 
before he reach his journey’s end. This 
is for your own sake as well as his,’ 
ended I, thinking of the hurt of her heart 
if her lover should come to disgrace, and 
she should think it her own fault for 
loosing me out of prison. 

“She paled afresh at that, and then, 
Gad! gentlemen, there came a rush of 
resolution into her face and a little pink 
to her cheek. ‘If that be so,’ she said, 
‘and if you admit that you dealt so 
vilely by me, then there is but one thing 
for you, as a true gentleman, to do. 
Take this message again and ride hard 
after Captain Hardacre, and give it 
back to him, since it was from him you 
took it. You should do that; you can 
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do no other if you think anything of 
your honour.’ 

“My grin must ha’ gone. ‘Faith! 
but I will not do that, madam,’ said I, 
quick and sharp. ‘And I fear me | 
have listened too much to my honour 
as a gentleman already. From now on 
I must give an ear more to my duty as 
a soldier, and my honour as one of His 
Majesty’s captains. If you once give me 
that paper into my hands again, | tell 
you plainly that I shall take it where I 
should have ta’en it from the start—to 
Rupert.’ 

“She bowed. Yea, gentlemen, you 
should’ have seen the scorn of her face 
as she bowed to me. And never a word 
she said. Round she reined from me. 
All in the first stride she lifted her horse 
to a canter, and away she went to over- 
haul the messenger herself. Hold me 
excused if 1 sat stock-still for a breath 
or two and watched her go. Little 
marvel if I felt my blood sucking and 
clucking in my veins to look at the 
warm, living shapeliness of her, and to 
think of her dark eyes.” Trevor broke 
off, staring unseeingly into his cup. 

“Never mind her eyes, Phil,” broke in 
Red Ned. “ Her back was to thee then, 
and all the work to be done afresh. Let 
us have the tale; let us come at this 
Knave of Spades. Did he dig a grave 
for thee ?” 

The old twinkle flashed in Trevor's 
eyes as he pulled himself together again. 

“ A-well, there was just ®ne minute 
when all men thought he had digged a 
grave for me and for my future. But 
there’s a deal of -tale to come before 
that. ‘There’s first of all the tale of how, 
when | had watched her go but a 
hundred yards, I lifted my own rein and 
galloped off my own way. If I could 
get the paper back, that would be 
enough ; all would be right again. For 
she would not know what was written 
in it. I had ta’en order for that. 
When I took it out of the old horse- 
collar again, in the inn yard, I had 
darted into the empty kitchen; with a 
rushlight I had remelted the wax of the 
broken seal, and with a gold broad- 
piece had sealed it afresh. How would 
a woman know that it was not the right 
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seal if she bethought her of looking at 
it?” 

“A broad-piece!” interjected Red 
Ned, incredulous. “A twenty-five shil- 
ling piece, and that after the psalm- 
snufflers had had thee prisoner, and gone 
through thee! Na, Phil, na. Say a 
crown, a mere crown, if thy stomach 
will not come down to a piffling penny.”’ 

“Never a penny; never a crown; 
never a penny less than a broad-piece,” 
persisted Trevor smilingly. “And after 
the Roundheads went through me, sayest 
thou, forsooth? Keep up with the tale, 
Ned; keep up with the tale. Did not 
fortune change to my side again? Didst 
thou not hear me tell how I went 
through a Roundhead of my own after 
they had gone through me, _ that 
drunken pig i’ the clink, him I changed 
clothes with? He was but a serving 
knave, ‘tis true, but in his pockets was 
the broad-piece the Governor had given 
him in reward for raising the cry on me. 
It was his no longer, for on my escape 
in his clothes that gold piece would be 
forfeit to the Governor again; ergo, as 
we used to say at Oxford, I was but 
despoiling the Governor—thet’s the 
Parliament , 

“And ergo—as we would not say at 
Oxford in this case, for fear of dunces— 
the tale waits,” -broke in Crompton 
impatiently. “Tell thy tale in bald tale 
of words. We'll find the moral excuses 
for thy doings if they’re needed.” 

“Ah!” said Trevor, nowise abashed, 
“the tale may wait, but I did not, for I 
kept a wide swing to the right to get 
ahead of Mistress Isabel without her 
knowing it. I used the good horse be- 
tween my knees—and, verily, he was a 
good horse—Il used him for every hair 
was on him. And as I rode I was laying 
my plan and scanning it in my mind. 

“I reckoned that it would be some 
two hours to sunset by the time the 
messenger reached the next garrison and 
found out his loss. There he would 
make some quick excuse to the Governor, 
bid his escort mount again, and so come 
headlong back for Barlington to look for 
the lost paper. It would be miles this 
way before he met Mistress Isabel, and 
then his escort would guess the black 
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truth when they should see her give him 
the message, and see him turn back on 
his trail once more. 

“If they were sullen before at having 
to ride such a punishing pace without 
rest or halt for their horses, they would 
be more sullen still at finding it all done 
for such a fool. On their way back a 
second time, then, they would save their 
horses, while he would press hison. There 
would be furlongs between them before 
they were gone two miles. At any turn 
of the road his escort would be quite out 
of sight behind, so that I had only to be 
at the right place at the right time, and, 
presto! there would be my chance once 
more. Good strokes are ever most simply 
done. It is but to study the game 
thoroughly out and in, and then one 
knows just where one can put one’s foot 
through the drum . 

“Oh, Hannibal!” murmured Red Ned 
into his beaker. “Oh, Hannibal! Oh, 
Czsar! Oh, Phil Trevor!” 

Trevor nodded and smiled. ‘“ A-well, 
this Hannibal-Czsar-Trevor, this my- 
self, went warily; believe me, I went 
warily. Never a trick i’ the bag but I 
used it as | worked my way west, just 
wide of the road. And, look you, all in 
good time I caught sight of the dust of 
the escort returning, and from the shelter 
of a little wood, on a high waste ridge, I 
watched that escort pass me by. Captain 
Hardacre was well ahead even there, 
riding a deal faster than his horse, his 
head craned a yard forward, his eyes 
sticking out a foot—or less—from his 
head to catch a sight of Barlington, 
where he had last seen his paper. 

“And half a mile yonder along the 
road came Mistress Isabel, as fast as her 
horse would bring her. I had but to 
watch. I did watch. I saw them meet. 
I saw her give him the paper, saw him 
swing round again, and start back this 
way at the gallop. And, on top of all, 
I saw that his escort turned about but 
sullenly, and began to lag behind from 
the very first stride. Now for my plan! 

“The thing was to keep well ahead and 
watch till I came to a likely spot. The 
sun was already down; twilight was 
coming. Once it dropped dark, even 
Captain Hardacre’s eagerness would have 


to wait for the escort. ‘Therefore what 
I did must be done soon. 

“Fortune was with me. When did 
fortune ever fail a good fellow? Within 
a mile the road dipped and crossed 
a little stream, and then straightway 
climbed a stiff hill to the top of the next 
ridge—very promising that climb looked 
to me. At the top was better still, for 
here all the world was an open waste of 
bush and thorn and tree, sparse enough 
for picking a way through, but yet close 
enough for hiding a fugitive, while the 
road across it was worn as deep as a 
lane and as narrow. This was my spot. 
I made no more ado, but dismounted and 
waited, for my man was not far behind. 

“Peering back out of cover, I could 
just make it out, in the twilight below, 
that the escort was a good furlong and 
more behind him when the lad reached 
the ford of the little stream. His horse 
stretched its neck té drink, but with 
both spurs going he splashed through 
and began to breast the hill. I watched 


him come, urging his nag to a half-trot 
still; I saw how the troop behind let 


its horses tug the reins through half 
willing fingers, and suck up great 
draughts of water in crossing the brook, 
losing more ground still, and then I 
turned and made ready. ; 

“Setting my horse’s head in the direc- 
tion of the troop, I made the pretence 
that he had a stone in his near fore hoof, 
and the messenger, when he topped the 
rise and shook his rein impatiently to 
lift his panting horse to a fresh gallop, 
found me very busy, bent low over the 
uplifted hoof, my back to him, and my 
horse so standing in the left half of the 
narrow road that any horseman must 
brush my elbow to get past. 

“He shouted a sharp challenge to me. 
I lifted my head and looked along the 
road, the other way instead of at him. 
He let out a great curse—oh, fie! the 
godliness of these Roundheads!—and 
pushed on roughly to pass me. IIl-luck 
had put his temper out of joint ap- 
parently, and he never seemed to think 
how glad he ought to ha’ been at getting 
his message back again. But that was 
his youth, belike. 

“Oh, neat! Conjurers’ tricks are not 
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neater! As the lad’s stirrup 
came beside my elbow I had him 
by the foot like devil’s claws, 
and neck and crop I flung him 
out of the saddle, down on the 
other side. Out from his own 
holster I whipped his great 
pistol, and before he could open 
his mouth to shout [ caught 
him under the ear with a sweep 
of the long barrel that stretched 
him stiff for a minute. 

“That minute was enough. 
My hand went under his buff 
coat; out from his belt I drew 
the message once more, back 
in place of it I put a bill of 
some sort from the pocket of the 
serving man’s coat I was wear- 
ing, and, devil’s hooks! gentle- 
men, there the thing was done, 
and | in the saddle and gone. 

“ A-well, there was no pur- 
suit. How should there be? 
The lad would feel for his paper, 
and there it would be in the 
belt. It was come too dark for 
him to pull it out and read it, 
by the same token that it was 
too dark to follow me on that 
waste. Besides, the lad knew I 
had been coming from the town 
he was going to; had not my horse been 
head towards him? No; he had been 
rude to a stranger who had proved ruder 
still, and as I rode away I heard not so 
much as a single shot or shout to tell 
what the escort thought when it rode 
up and found him—the man it should 
have guarded—rubbing his head and 
mumbling dazedly i’ the dust. I chuckled 
more than a little at the thought of it all 
as I went. 

“Now that the thing was done, and 
I free and finished, I began to look and 
peer and guess for the best way back 
to Slainingham. I knew which way 
the line should lie, and yet because of the 
dark, and because that country was all 
strange to me, I knew that my best way 
would be to follow the road to Barling- 
ton till | came nigh hand to Landon 
House. There I could turn off by the way 
I had ridden in my great expedition of the 
night before. Thus, though I rode far, I 
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“Neck and crop I flung him out of the saddle.” 


should ride sure, and in due time reach 
safety, and safety is ever the goal of your 
veteran soldier. Making a cast round then, 
I came into the Barlington road a two 
mile back, and so set my horse at the 
steady jog that goes so far in a day e 

“The steady trot, thou meanest, that 
should overtake sweet Mistress Isabel,” 
put in Red Ned drily. 

Trevor shook his head in dissent. “Na, 
na, Ned, not this time. I'll be as royal 
a servant of a petticoat as even Red Ned 
Pugh at a right time. But this time no. 
Trust me. I had ridden mile on mile 
without a thought of aught but duty, 
and it was the sound of her horse’s hoofs 
through the dark, on the road ahead of 
me, that first roused my mind to remember 
her. Bethink ye, I had ridden all the 
night before. I had been twice man- 
handled in that time. Believe me, I was 
nigh to falling asleep in the saddle with 
very weariness. 





| 
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“It was at a little hamlet of half a 
dozen cottages I overtook her. She had 
heard the hoofs behind her, and had 
hurried on for fear of the dark, and of 
—she knew not what, till she came to 
the lights of these blessed cottages, and 
there she had waited till she should see 
what I should prove to be. And neither 
she nor I knew whether she was most 
glad or sorry when she saw who it was 
as I pulled up beside her, for I knew her 
at a glance. 

“ But I knew well that I myself was 
glad, for it came over me like a wave 
how terrifying it must be for a young 
gentlewoman to find herself miles from 
home, the night thick about her, and the 
times so evil. Beshrew me! I spoke in 
my gladdest voice when | greeted her, 
and straightway I took upon myself to 
be her guard home to Landon. And at 
the gladness of my voice her own grew 
merry, as with a world of sweet phrases 
she thanked me, and so left the lights of 
the cottages and drew away beside me 
along the road for home. 

“ Believe me, captains both, it was a 
pleasanter ride than I had looked for, 
that ride i’ the soft harvest dark beside 
the soft-voiced Isabel. Ah me! if Phil 
Trevor had but been younger!” 

“Younger!” echoed Red Ned with 
cavernous seriousness, while Crompton 
dissolved in a running chuckle. 

Trevor sighed in such earnest that the 
other two lifted their eyes to his in 
astonishment. But he shook his head 
and smiled deprecatingly. ‘“ Nay, nay, 
there was no love talk, comrades. She 
guessed that I had tried to follow the 
messenger into the next garrison, as | 
had done into Barlington, and that, 
having failed, I had given up the 
attempt. For when she asked me if I 
had managed to pass any more outposts, 
and I had answered no, she fell a-railing 
me in pretty merriment for awhile before 
a gentler thought took her, and she began 
to be sorry for me. But I—I trolled a 
stave, and bade her remember that I was 
alive and free, which was a deal to be 
glad of in a man who had been in my 
boots that day. So, by a journey that 
was all content, we came close to her 
home at Landon. 


“There she pressed me most earnestly 
to eat and rest awhile there, pledging her 
faith for my safety, and also promising 
that I should have a guide to take me 
home through the night, as well as a 
fresh horse. It was not likely, urged she, 
that the drunken serving knave in the 
clink at Barlington would have waked up 
yet, or my escape have been in any way 
discovered, which meant that there would 
be no dragoons ridden out to take her in 
to answer before the Governor for her 
part of the escape. 

“But I had to say no, for the paper 
was warm in my breast, and I would 
not let her do me any kindness again 
that would leave me a knave in her 
memory. So I parted with her at her 
own door, in the light of the porter’s 
lantern, that showed my features plainly 
to the servants as | bowed farewell.” 

“To let them see thee! Was that 
wise, Phil?” demanded Ned chidingly. 

“Tt was not,” returned Trevor. “ But, 
Beelzebub! can a man be weary and 
triumphant and wise altogether, and 
him in the presence of a sweet, fair 
young maid? Let be, Ned; give me 
leave to be a fool on occasion, like any 
other good fellow and honest gentleman. 
It ran in my mind that it was something 
of a human weakness in me, yet what 
cared I just then? I was all aquirk 
with a good conceit of myself as I rode 
away from the door. 

“But ye know well how it is. A man 
may ride one night in the saddle, and 
yet do very well if he get toa bed ora 
bivouac the next night. But if he must 
do the second night in the saddle, too, 
after a long day between as well, with 
little to eat and some rude rubs of 
fortune added to boot—well, he’ll e’en 
do as I did—fall asleep in the saddle 
and wander out of his way. ‘Then, 
when he wakes and finds that he has 
no notion of where he is, beshrew me! 
but he’ll do again as I did—that is, if 
he’s as wise as I was. He'll tie up his 
horse and lay his arms handy, and lie 
him down to sleep till daylight, by 
which means he’ll come at last to the 
place he is seeking, and get there a two 
hours late i’ the morning, just as I came 
to Slainingham. 
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“For two hours late means that my 
old Lord Beleyme and his council were 
two hours gone on some sapient march 
against a troop of Parliament Horse, 
that was levying taxes too near the 
august shades of Slainingham. That 
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as I dismounted at the door. Think o’ 
me, gentlemen, standing there before her, 
she all fallals of silk and lace and 
cambric, rich of her dress, and rare of 
her beauty as ever a limner painted, and 
with her eyes all scorn, her nose all distaste 


“I fell asleep in the saddle.” 


would have mattered nought to me, 
however, but, Beelzebub! he had ta’en 
my troop with him, and so I must e’en 
wait his return before I could continue 
on to Rupert. I did not swear, I grant 
you, or use any quirk of speech against 
such Gothamite wisdom, for, look you, 
it was none other than the Lady 
Margaret herself who gave me the news 


of me, her lips disdain, while I blinked 
and mowed, my eyes red’ and yellow with 
night riding, my beard a three days’ 
stubble on my chin, and the dust in it 
yet of yesterday’s fight in Barlington ! 
I must ha’ looked a bonny picture there, 
with my serving man’s dress to match 
her in her freshest apparel. I’ faith, I 
grinned myself at the thought of it. 
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“That grin loosed her wit against 
me, the wit that would kill a young 
man with confusion and shame. But 
I am old; I am faced with steel conceit 
against a maid’s sharp words. | know 
they are but the sign of her approval of 
a man—that she thinks he is a man so 
goodly that she should of right have him 
at her feet, to lead with a glance and 
kill with a cold look. 

“ My good conceit plumed itself. I let 
her half empty her quiver of its sharpest 
shafts of disdain, and then 1 put in: 
‘ Nay, madam, you are wasting good wit 
by using it on me just now. I am too 
weary to feel it, too hungry to care for 
anything but food, and too content to 
let anything i’ the wide world trouble 
me till I have seen Rupert again, for, 
look you, I have captured the message | 
went out to seek. In here it is.’ And, 
with the word, out from my breast I 
drew the carved ivory box in which I had 
stowed the paper. 

“You know the box, comrades, the 
one poor Morgan used fora tobacco box, 
the one I’ve used since he was killed, 
big as it is. I could see how it checked 
her in mid-breath, but ker scorn had 
been too full-tilt against me to let her 
cry ‘Ah! let me see the paper.’ Just 
for a minute her eyes began to widen 
with good womanish interest, sweet 
Eve’s curiosity as to the wonderful thing 
inside that box; but then her eyes lifted 
to mine and saw the cocksure smile on 
my face. Swift she froze into disdain 
again. ‘Message, forsooth! Inote how 
close you keep the lid on. If there be 
any message indeed inside that box, then 
it will be from some tailor, threatening 
you with prison unless you pay his bill. 
Doubtless you keep some such scrap of 
paper about you still, to boast for you 
that once at least you did strut as a 
gentleman before one man, though he 
were but a tailor.’ 

“Beelzebub! I laughed outright. 
‘Well, madam, whether it be tailor or 
Parliament inside it, I'll keep. the box 
safe till my troop returns. Then, when I| 
am ready to mount and go, I'll show you 
the proof whether it be the real thing or 
no. Till then——’ And with a low leg 
I passed on to seek the cook. 


“ A-well, and I took some breakfast 
and thought it fine. But you know how 
it is; sleep is still the chief thing nature 
will have after such a journey. Sleep 
had me. I was no more than sat down, 
after washing, shaving, and changing 
into decent apparel, than, presto! I was 
asleep, there on the chair beside the long 
table in the great hall as I waited. 
Heavily, too, I must have slept, for it 
was no noise that waked me, but the 
long-fingered hand of my lieutenant, 
Wharton. His grip was.on my shoulder. 
‘Sir, here am |!’ 

“T looked about me. Theold lord and 
all his council and captains were there. 
So, too, was my lady rare, Mistress Mar- 
garet. I stood to my feet at once. ‘Let 
the troop rest for an hour,’ said I to 
Wharton. ‘ Then we'll ride for Gloucester 
again.’ 

“The old lord looked at me; all the 
council looked at me. But chiefly I saw 
that Margaret was scanning me with a 
strange look out of curious eyes. I put 
on my quietest smile as I bowed to 
her. ‘Madam,’ I said, ‘in an hour 
you will know all about whether it 
be a tailor’s insult or Parliament’s orders 
that I have in that box.’ I said it very 
pleasantly. 

“She drew herself up resentfully—re- 
sentfully, mind you, not scornfully. ‘I 
know that once you did indeed capture 
the message Parliament had sent; my 
cousin Isabel told me that. But I know, 
too, that you have not got it now, for 
she gave it back with her own hand to 
Captain Hardacre, and you confessed to 
her yourself that you had failed to steal 
into the next town after him, as you had 
stolen into Barlington.’ 

“*Your cousin Isabel!’ I spoke the 
words in bald astonishment. ‘Is she, then, 
here?’ 

““*She is, asleep in my own chamber,’ 
answered Mistress Margaret. ‘The dra- 
goons came out from Barlington at dawn 
to capture her for loosing you from prison 
yesterday. But their looks so frightened 
her, as she peeped at them through the 
window, that she fled by the secret pas- 
sage—the one you'll not forget in a hurry 
—and from the nearest farm took horse 
and rode for Slainingham, till she could 
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write to her father. She told me all the 
tale of yesterday,’ 

“*All that she knew of the tale of 
yesterday,’ corrected I. ‘And, in truth, 
that is all she needs to know, for the rest 
will be no pleasure to her. It is true I 
did not follow Captain Hardacre into 
any more towns, but that is because there 
was no need, [ took the message from 
him again by the way as he rode, shortly 
after she returned it to him. Here it is.’ 
And I took out the box again. 

“* Show it, then,’ she said, still more 
resentfully. 

“The old lord spoke too. ‘ Let us see 
the paper.’ And all the council chimed 
in, ‘ Yea, let us see it.’ 

“Tsmiled. Triumph bubbled up in me, 
though I kept the insolence of it out of 
my face. ‘It is very simple, gentlemen,’ 
said I. ‘Here is the paper. Look for 
yourselves.” And with the words I 
opened the box before their outstretched 
faces. 

“They looked—looked, and looked, and 
then a murmur of contempt and half 
laughter ran through them as they stood. 
I looked too. Faith! gentlemen, believe 
me that I looked, and then I must ha’ 
gone grey i’ the chaps. I know a slow 
oath came out. Sirs, there in the box, 
quietly grinning up at me as I lifted the 
lid, loo’ you! not the message I had 
captured from Hardacre, not the paper I 
had so carefully shut in that box, not 
indeed anything else in this wide world 
but the grinning Knave of Spades.” 

Red Ned forgot to bang the table with 


fist orcan, Instead, he sat bolt upright, 
his laughter waiting for a breath on his 
astonishment. ‘The Knave of Spades! 
The Knave of Spades!” he gasped. And 
then, before another word could follow, 
out he broke in a riot of headlong 
laughter. “‘Knave of Spades! Knave of 
Spades! Oh, Phil! Phil! but the Queens 
of Hearts, they had thee fairly—rarely ! 
Phil, Phil ! I would ha’ forsworn all kisses 
for a month could I but ha’ seen thee 
then.” 

“Nay, nay! but was the message really 
gone again?” demanded Crompton, 
earnestly. ‘I suppose Mistress Margaret 
had done it. But she gave it thee back, 
no doubt, once she had disciplined thee 
to her content.” ° 

“She did not give it back,” returned 
Trevor, smoothly. “And there was a 
deal of good red blood spilt before I got 
it again. Hard fighting there was, hard 
fighting, and hard‘riding. But fill my can 
again before | goon,” ended he. “ There 
is a deal to tell ere all be done.” 

“ Fill his can, indeed? Nay, put hima 
fresh flagon at his elbow, or drop him, 
sitting, to the neck in a butt o’ the best,” 
cried Red Ned, enthusiastically. “ Phil, 
we'll feed thee with pap spoons and 
nurse thee with possets, so be we may 
hear the rest of this coil of thee and the 
message and those two dainty troubTés— 
rare rose Margaret and sweet dark 
Isabel.” 

Trevor smiled a minute thoughtfully. 
Then he threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. 


To be continued. 
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RAMATICALLY _ speaking, the 
heart of London was, until the 
end of August, an arid desert of 

closed playhouses, with an occasional 
oasis, where the springs were kept flow- 
ing with a golden stream too constant to 
be checked by heat or holiday. Five were 
“musical plays”: “ Veronique” at the 
Apollo, “ Lady Madcap” at the Prince of 
Wales's, “The Spring Chicken” at the 
Gaiety, “ The Little Michus” at Daly’s, 
“The Catch of the Season” at the 
Vaudeville. These and the music halls 
supplied the entertainment most adored 
by the Londoner and his summer guests 
—heat-wave shimmerings floating away 
into nothingness ; fruity compétes, chiefly 
water, flavour, and faint odour, agree- 
able to palate, considerate to digestion. 

Of more meaty stuff there survived 
“The Walls of Jericho” at the Garrick, 
“Leah Kleschna” at the New, “ What 
the Butler Saw " at Wyndham’s, “ Taming 
of the Shrew” at the Adelphi. Such 
was the August fare for those who did 
not keep their emotions on ice and their 
thought in a vacuum. 

It seems an appropriate moment to 
consider what the last season amounted 
to altogether, to search for the plums in 
the heterogeneous pudding, and to con- 
sider whether the art of dramatic cookery 
has made any progress or whether the 
appetites of those who feed on it have 
shown any signs of fastidiousness. (I 
trust I am not overdoing these culinary 
metaphors. They come bubbling up 
quite unbidden, and must, therefore, have 
significance.) 

The season had two distinguishing and 
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distinguished marks: the amplitude of 
the Shakespeare revival and the corona- 
tion of George Bernard Shaw. There 
were other things that betokened a fer- 
ment of dramatic interest: the more or 
less vague condemnation of things as 
they are, the gradual focussing of vision 
upon a repertory theatre, and a certain 
fashionable curiosity to explore dramatic 
regions much talked of, but little known 
experimentally, all of which has supplied 
a foretaste of the extreme catholicity we 
may expect to see displayed on the 
London stage in the years immediately 
before us. I shall not be surprised if we 
earn the reputation of being the most 
cosmopolitan stage in Europe. To this 
end, also, we have an established German 
theatre, and are to have, it is said, an 
established French theatre for the pro- 
duction of the classics of the French 
drama and the most successful of modern 
French plays.’ Furthermore, it is some 
title to the term “cosmopolitan” to 
have had Mesdames Bernhardt, Réjane, 
and Duse and M. Coquelin in one 
season, and a visit, if little more, from 
M. and Madame Maeterlinck. 

The Shakespeare “ boom”—the word 
is justified if incongruous—was overdone, 
since we are what we are and have no 
capacity fora “national drama.” At the 
Adelphi we had “ Taming of the Shrew,” 
“ Hamlet,” and “ Comedy of Errors,” at 
the Shaftesbury “Othello,” at His 
Majesty’s “Much Ado about Nothing,” 
Hamlet,” “ Julius Cesar,” “ Richard II.,” 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Twelfth 
Night,” at the Imperial “Romeo and 
Juliet,” at the Lyric “Hamlet.” Of all 
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these productions “ The Taming of the 
Shrew " had the best sustained support, in 
part, perhaps, because it was the first in 
point of time, and escaped the apparent 
public reseritment of the deluge ; but it 
deserved its success. So, too, did Miss 
Tita Brand's revival of “ Othello” deserve 
success, but response was feeble. “‘Romeo 
and Juliet” and. “Much Ado about 
Nothing” ran for a couple of months; 
so did “Hamlet” at the Adelphi, but 
Mr. Martin Harvey’s revival of the latter 
play at the Lyric was very short-lived ; 
the spurt had spent itself, and we shall 
not see the like again for many a year to 
come. 

The Shaw “boom” at the Court 
Theatre we owe to a happy inspiration 
that flowered at the right time in the right 
way. It was an inspiration that divined 
that fashionable curiosity of which I have 
spoken, and took practical shape in a 
scheme which flourished in spite of defy- 
ing theatrical conventions. In a small 


theatre, somewhat remote, on a small 
stage, with little scenery, but with the 
best of acting talent available, and in a 


series of matinées, the Vedrenne-Barker 
management felt its way into the favour 
of the public, and with apparently the 
best of results. Mr. Shaw may not bea 
great dramatist, and destructive criticism 
may not fashion a political, social, or 
ethical revolution, but it is very diverting 
to spend two or three hours watching 
the foolishness of other people held up to 
ridicule or contempt by a_ merciless 
humourist. 

The happy experiment at the Court, 
however, has not been confined to pro- 
ducing Mr. Bernard Shaw's plays, as my 
readers know. Its repertory has included 
Hauptmann and Ibsen. For similar 
excursions far afield we have other 
dramatic ventures now afoot. The Mer- 
maid Repertory Theatre and the In- 
corporated Stage Society have come into 
existence this past season. The former, 
established at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre, have produced Ben Jonson’s 
“The Silent Woman,”  Sheridan’s 
“Critic,” and have a tremendous pro- 
gramme in view; while among the few 
productions of the Stage Society thus far 
are M. de Brieux’s “ The Three Daughters 


of M. Dupont,” and a new play, “ The 
New Felicity,” by Miss Laurence Alma- 
Tadema. Besides all this we have had 
“ ZEschylus” at both the Court and the 
Coronet. Furthermore, a new society, 
the Pioneers, has been. formed for the 
purpose, according to Mr. ° Arthur 
Bourchier, of “ rendering first aid to un- 
known authors.” If all these growths 
upon the living corpus of the drama do 
not indicate a heated condition of the 
blood, symptoms must be very untrust- 
worthy. If now we passin brief review the 
new plays which have scored success the 
past season and those that have failed, 
some light may be thrown on the probable 
influence of these novel movements in our 
theatrical world. : 


“The Walls of Jericho” was the most 
pronounced success of last season, and 
the length of its run is not, at the moment 
of writing, to be exactly measured. One 
may doubt whether the genuine human 
interest in Mr. Sutro’s comedy or the 
picture it supplies of upper-class frivolity 
has been the more tempting morsel to the 
playgoer. Both have helped to boom the 
play, which reached its three hundredth 
presentation early in August. “Alice 
Sit-by-the-Fire ” ran throughout the year 
until the last of July, and is now in the 
provinces. Critical opinion has held two 
courses upon the leading motive of 
Mr. Barrie’s play, but we, asa community, 
must be very namby-pamby moralists if 
we cannot endure such a whimsical per- 
version of domestic infelicity. It seems 
evident that the public, consciously or 
unconsciously, saw with Mr. Barrie's 
eyes, and felt that the rare quality of his 
humour lost nothing of its delicacy in the 
theme upon which it is so abundantly 
lavished in “ Alice.” But the strongest 
dramatic novelty of the season was un- 
questionably “Leah Kleschna,” which 
came to us from a successful American run 
and is now well on towards its two hun- 
dredth performance at the New Theatre. 
These three successes do clearly point, it 
seems to me, to this: that in whatever 
frivolous currents the public taste may 
disport itself, it can always be depended 
on to give adequatereturn to thedramatist 
who can present the pathos or the humour 
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of life vividly, truthfully, dramatically. 
And the plays that failed of success last 
season failed because they came short in 
some term of that requirement. 

And what were the distinct failures ? 
They were “ John Chilcote, M.P.,” “ Du 
Barri,” “ Mrs. Dering’s Divorce,” “ Under 
Which King?” “ The Axis,” “ Hawthorne, 
U.S.A.,” and perhaps “Mollentrave on 
Women” should be included. Unreality, 
a too fantastic departure from the facts 
of human experience, or poverty of 
dramatic expression may be predicated 
of every one of these plays. 

Then we had a series of new produc- 
tions which stand midway between the 
avowed successes and failures, more or 
less approximating to either category. 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel” quite captured 
the town at first, and was among the best 
of the melodramas of recent years. Its 
enforced migrations hurt it. “ Every- 
body's Secret,” “ Her Own Way,” “ What 
Pamela Wanted,” “ Business is Business,” 
“The Dictator,” “The Marriage of 
Suzanne,” “ The Chevalier,” undoubtedly 
justified their production financially and 
also, in a varying degree, on the score of 
their dramatic value. Sentimentality was 
the chief crime of “ Everybody’s Secret ” ; 
“What Pamela Wanted” and “ The 
Marriage of Suzanne” were killed by the 
unrelieved triviality of the dvamatis per- 
sone ; “ Business is Business” and “ The 
Chevalier” appeared to demonstrate 
. that a one-character piece, however 
cleverly acted, is not sufficient to score 
a popular success. 1 cannot account 
.for the failure of “Her Own Way” to 

achieve a much greater triumph than it 
did, though that was considerable, but on 
the ground that the setting was too 
American. It is strong, original, abound- 
ing in good situations, though some of 
them are rather conventional, and was 
admirably acted. The other American 
play, “The Dictator,” was altogether 
too riotously farcical and its pace too 
breathless to be expected to capture the 
London playgoer at once; in time he 
will succumb, but at present there are 
two camps: the enthusiasts and the 
bewildered. 


And now of some of the new plays; 
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the first of these, “What the Butler 
Saw,” was produced at Wyndham’s early 
in August, the authors, Edward A. Parry 
(Judge Parry, whose judicial wit has 
enlivened many a court report), and 
Mr. Frederick Mouillot, who has doubt- 
less done the very essential work of giving 
dramatic substance and effect to a lively 
theme and its attendant “ situations.” 
Given a hydropathic establishment with a 
few eccentric hypochondriacs,a bevy of sus- 
ceptible ladies and idle men, with a very 
gay and demonstrative Irishman, married, 
but blithely suppressing that fact in the 
absence of his wife; and here we have 
all sorts of possibilities for pleasant 
diversions to the audience who know 
the suppressed fact. Then into this hey- 
day summer of flirtation let us imagine 
the suppressed wife suddenly and unex- 
pectedly introduced, and that she turns 
out to be a woman of ready wit and 
complaisant temper,“consenting to be 
presented as the Irishman’s sister-in-law 
and a widow, and promptly turning the 
tables on her husband by, to take a 
phrase from the game of poker, “seeing” 
his flirting peccadilloes and “ going one 
better.” Clearly, with such a situation, 
it only remains for an author with a 
lively fancy to choose the most telling 
of the many diverting complications that 
would occur to him as possible, and the 
culminating episode is a visit in the dead 
of night by the pleasure-loving, but now 
very jealous, husband, to what he sup- 
poses to be his wife’s room, but which is, 
in fact, occupied by a spinster lady of 
strictly staid habits, who is chaperoned 
by a parrot of great intelligence and 
worldly wisdom. “What the Butler 
Saw ” was that midnight visit, but as he 
very circumspectly turned out the electric 
light at the moment, neither he nor any 
one else could see any further into the 
mystery. It is, therefore, left for the 
parrot to justify its place in the cast, 
and as the impeccable guardian of its 
mistress’s honour by putting its mark on 
the intruder. That parrot is fairly un- 
canny, and goes far to create a belief in 
the transmigration of souls, for it appears 
to be possessed by the spirit of some 
worldly-wise old dame, who ruffles and 
prinks and cackles over human frailties, 
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hovering between diabolical craft and 
angelic prudence. 

All this goes straight to the labelling 
of “What the Butler Saw” as uncom- 
promising farce. In anything but a farce 
the critical verdict would be promptly 
given against the diversion of the main 
current into so many side rills and back- 
water eddies, but in a farce, what do we 
care how lavish the author may be in 
minor episodes, so long as he amuses us, 
and of amusement there is enough and 
to spare in “What the Butler Saw.” 
The-cast is a long one, and the acting by 
no means of uniformly high merit, but 
Mr. Graham Browne makes a vivacious, 
rollicking, captivating study of the Irish 
husband, Jack Barrington, and Mrs. 
Mouillot fills the part of Mrs. Barrington 
with great spirit and humour. Other 
entirely acceptable renditions are Mr. 
Leveson Lane’s Sir Charles Foden, the 
reduced baronet who manages this very 
lively hydro; Mr. Edward Rigby’s 
“ Buttons,’ the omnipresent factotum 
of the establishment, and the “ Butler” 
of the title; and Mr. C. M. Lowne’s 
irascible General Dunlop; but some of 
the parts are taken in rather amateurish 
fashion. The play has plenty of “ go,” 
and is likely to have a successful run. 


“Lucky Miss Dean,” which Mr. Sidney 
Bowkett, the author, correctly designates 
‘**a little comedy,” is the third play in 
which Miss Ethel Irving has appeared 
this year, taking in them three parts of 
very varied texture. In “ What Pamela 
Wanted,” she was the jeune fille with a 
clear idea of what she wanted—which 
was acomfortable settlement in life—but 
entertaining sadly distorted notions of 
what life really is, and of how to get 
her want supplied. Throughout, however, 
her part in that-play was butterfly sport, 
light, airy, trifling, never for one moment 
afflicting her audience with a doubt of a 
merry issue. In “Where the Crows 
Gather,” the note was tragic from the 
beginning, and sustained by Miss Irving 
with impressive and convincing power. 
In “Lucky Miss Dean,” there is that 
touch of pathos which is as true to 
comedy as is humour. At times she 
hovers between laughter and tears, for 
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the burden of her young husband’s 
“stroke of genius” falls with somewhat 
cruel weight upon her. The orphaned 
“Miss Dean” lives in a flat on a bene- 
faction of £200 a year, bestowed by an 
aunt on the paternal side and an uncle 
on her mother’s side. Both these relations 
have marriageable sons, and the bene- 
factions are in lieu of having to receive 
their impecunious niece in their families, 
and thus risking her too constant inter- 
course with their sons, with the danger of 
their succumbing to her charms. But 
“Miss Dean” has been secretly married 
to a young artist, Frederick Ware, who 
occupies the flat adjoining hers. He has 
painted her portrait, which has been 
accepted at the Royal Academy and 
hung on the line. However, this stroke 
of luck brings no commissions, and 
matters are looking desperate. Then the 
young husband conceives a great stroke. 
He gets an item inserted in a daily paper 
to the effect that the Miss Dean, whose 
portrait by the talented young artist, etc., 
etc., is hung at Burlington House, has 
been left a fortune of £300,000 by a 
wealthy admirer of the subject of the 
painting. Ware, in his breezy, happy-go- 
lucky way, is convinced that this magni- 
ficent advertisement is the prelude to an 
avalanche of orders, but its immediate 
effect is to bring his wife’s relations 
down upon her hot-footed to secure that 
fortune for one of her cousins. Her 
allowances are stopped at a critical 
moment when the landlord is threatening 
a distraint for overdue rent of both flats, 
and between the persecutions of her rela- 
tions and the emptiness of the exchequer, 
unhappy “ Miss Dean” is brought to the 
verge of despair. However, the longed- 
for commission comes in the nick of 
time, not through the mendacious plot 
of the ingenious artist, but from a 
genuine admirer of his work on the 
Academy walls, and the distracted 
young couple rush off to Paris, leaving 
the brokers in possession and the fortune- 
hunting nephews in the lurch. 

“Lucky Miss Dean” is gossamer-like 
in texture, almost too tenuous for three 
acts. Its characters are conventional but 
skilfully contrasted; there are only six 
persons in the cast all told. No great 
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depth of human emotion is stirred in its 
course, but it is bright, well constructed, 
founded on an original theme, and gives 
promise of much good work by its author 
in the future, and it is admirably acted 
by the entire company. It is preceded at 
the Criterion by the one-act play, “ Time 
is Money,” by Lady Bell and Arthur 
Cecil, which introduces Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey in a part he played some years 
ago at the same theatre. The episode of 
the play is broadly farcical, as those who 
have seen it heretofore will doubtless 
recall. A proposal of marriage is very 
nearly wrecked by the neglect of the 
absent-minded lover to put enough 
money in his pocket to pay his cab-fare, 
and the téte-d-téte suffers the most dis- 
tracting interruptions from the maid 
bringing messages from the irate cabman. 
Mr. Hawtrey adds to the fun of the 
situation by the intensely preoccupied 
air with which he plays the part, but I 
think he might bar out the antics with 
the chair. 


“The Little Michus” have drawn 
admirers to Daly’s Theatre for some 
months now, and there are no signs that 
the attraction is waning. It is, however, 
no compliment to the taste of London 
audiences to enlarge and exaggerate the 
buffooneries of General des Ifes until the 
balance is wholly displaced, and instead 
of a light opera with a light comedy 
part, we have a low comedy part in a 
delicate musical setting. The result is 
most incongruous, a burlesque on art. 
How much of the French original has 
been sacrificed to make way for the low 
comedian it is impossible to say, but we 
know thatthe French have too much 
good sense and too sound a taste to put 
up with such a mutilation of a charming 
fancy charmingly set out in dramatic 
form and melodic phrase. But we can 
imagine Mr. George Edwardes saying: 
“Oh, this won’t do for a London audience. 
We must give the comic man a lot more 
show.” Accordingly he is made to absorb 
practically the whole of the second act, 
and artistic symmetry goes to the dogs. 
What does a London audience know of, 
or care for, artistic symmetry? But it is 
impossible to wholly spoil so good a 
composition as “ The Little Michus ” even 


by these methods. The plot is slight, but 
daintily conceived. It sheds an aroma of 
spring flowers, of girlish innocence and 
light-hearted joyousness; The Michus 
are an ideally happy family, with a 
prosperous shop somewhere in dream- 
land. It is quite in the nature of things 
that while one of the girls should be 
their own daughter, the other should be 
well born, but deserted in infancy, and 
that Father Michu should have so in- 
extricably mixed them when babies that 
now no one knows which is which, and 
that both should be so dearly loved that 
to part with either is torture. But it is 
not at all in the nature of things that 
the unknown father, when he does turn 
up and require his daughter, should be 
quite so deadly a satire upon the old 
nobility of monarchical France. It should 
be possible to make him funny without 
being grotesque. The music of “The 
Little Michus” is delightful, though not 
so hauntingly melodious as the same 
composer’s setting of ‘‘ Veronique.” M. 
Messager is the composer, and MM. A. 
Vauloo and G. Duval are responsible for 
the book, while Mr. Henry Hamilton has 
been the adapter. 


“The Catch of the Season” so com- 
pletely justifies its title that it has not 
yet lost any measure of its grip. Full 
houses and delighted audiences still rule 
at the Vaudeville. Mr. Stanley Brett is 
the most buoyant and blithesome and 
ardent a lover; Miss Phyllis Dare is 
as pathetic and joyous by turns as any 
Cinderella could be, and dances and 
sings with the rare charm we always 
associate with her, and the Gibson Girls 
pose and amble and look sweet and im- 
posing as if custom could not stale their 
infinite variety. The play may, indeed, 
prove the catch of yet another season, in 
spite of the assurance given us by wise 
forecasters of things theatrical that this 
kind of musical play is doomed. There 
is,at all events, more substance and form 
in “The Catch of the Season” than in 
the most of its class. If the Cinderella 
story is of musty antiquity, it has the 
charm of perpetual interest, and until 
sentiment ceases to be a human quality 
it will be served up in ever-fresh forms 
to generations as yet unborn. 
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THE GLASSMAKER OF YARMOUTH: 
A TALE OF NELSON. 


By K. M. GUTHRIE. 


[‘‘On November \6th, 1800, Nelson, having filled all Europe with his fame by the victory of Aboukir, 


landed at Yarmouth, accompanied by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 


During his visit he was 


presented with a specimen of Yarmouth giass made at the factory then flourishing in Glasshouse Row. . 
“On March 12th, 1801, Nelson sailed from Yarmouth Roads for the Baltic, forced the passage of the 


Sound, and fought the battle of Copenhagen. 


‘On July 1st, 1801, Nelson returned to England, landing at Yarmouth Jetty, and visiting the sick and 
wounded from Copenhagen who were being nursed at the hospital on the denes.''—Palmer’s “ Perlustration 


of Great Yarmouth.’’] 


I. 


HERE was feverish excitement afoot 
in Great Yarmouth on the morning 
of November 6th, 1800. The 

heart of the old town beat high, for 
Nelson was about to land on her shores, 
and the thought made her pulses throb, 
and the blood course through her veins. 
Truly, Yarmouth had good cause to be 
elated, for hers was an honour coveted 
by every seaport in the kingdom. The 
whole country at that time was ringing 
with Nelson’s praises, with admiration 
of his heroism, his foresight, and his 
judgment, so keen and unerring when 
the acumen of others failed so signally. 
Everywhere the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen went out to him in fervent 
gratitude, and every man envied with 
all his heart those who were privileged 
to be the first to welcome him on his 
return to his native shores. Men went 
about the streets in those early November 
days reminding each other of Nelson’s 
doughty deeds: of St. Vincent, where, 
by a master-stroke of genius, he had 
turned a doubtful battle into a glorious 
victory ; of the shattered arm he had left 
behind at Teneriffe ; and, above all, of the 
glories of Aboukir Bay, where he had 
descended on the all-unsuspecting French 
fleet like a bolt from the blue, and dealt 
it an overwhelming and crushing blow. 
Thrilling incidents of that great day 
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were bandied about now from lip to lip; 
men recalled proudly how the British, 
led by the unerring intuition of their 
chief, went straight for their prey at 
Aboukir like a hawk for his quarry, how 
there were no doubts, no indecision, for 
every officer and every man knew what 
he had to do, and did it. No frantic 
contradictory signals at the last had 
unsettled the purpose of that deadly 
onslaught. The fleet formed line and, in 
all the gorgeous beauty of a perfect 
August day, bore down on the enemy, 
calin, intrepid, irresistible. 

All this men remembered with proud 
looks and beating hearts; remembered, 
too, that it was Nelson’s grip of things, 
his readiness of resource and cool deter- 
mination that won the famous victory. 
There had been grave risks to be run at 
Aboukir; other men would have hesitated 
and failed: Nelson ran them and won. 

The tremendous scene of the fight rose 
up anew before many a mind. They saw 
the calm surface of the bay aflame with 
the golden glow of the Eastern evening, 
then the setting of the sun and the rapid 
descent of darkness, while the battle 
raged faster and more furious ’mid flash 
of guns and deafening roar of broadside. 
Men shuddered as they thought of that 
night action: of the inevitable confusion 
when darkness fell, of the horrible risk 
of mistaking friend for foe, worst of all 
of the sudden uncontrollable fear that is 











apt to descend on men at such times, and 
that leads to skulking, and panic, and 
disaster. And then the thought followed 
swiftly that, fear or no fear, there had 
been no skulking at Aboukir, for love of 
their chief had kept men at their posts 
through all the terrors of that night, 
enduring all things, till with the dawn 
came victory. 

And now Nelson was nearing home 
and England. Rumoursaid that he was 
returning a broken-down man, weakened 
in health, worn out with responsibility, 
and sadly disappointed at the scanty 
recognition of his services by Govern- 
ment. Men were indignant at the 
thought of this churlish treatment, and 
it made them all the more eager to pour 
out at his feet their passionate meed of 
gratitude and admiration. 

England has ever been a good hero- 
worshipper, and deep enthusiasm for 
Nelson was common to the whole nation. 
It deepened tenfold, however, in the 
hearts of the Yarmouth men, and when, 
one bleak November day, news came to 
them that he was near, they prepared to 
give him a welcome fit for a king. 

All that night sleep was at a discount 
in the old town, for the autumn gales 
were raging; the wind blew clean off 
the sea, and there were grave doubts 
whether Nelson would be able to put 
into the Roads, or, having accomplished 
so much, to land. Snug beneath their 
rooftrees, men strained their ears for the 
cry of the night watchman treading his 
way in the silent hours down street and 
row, and crying the wind as he went. 
“°.N.E., and strong to a gale,” he called, 
and sleepless townsfolk shivered and 
turned uneasily in their beds from sheer 
apprehension of spirit. When morning 
dawned, it was with a sense of relief that 
they rose and took their way in the 
teeth of the wind across the broad stretch 
of denes to the shore. The scene was 
unpromising enough. The sea waschurned 
up into a seething mass of heaving water, 
while ragged-edged clouds sped wind- 
driven across the sky, ever and anon 
discharging their burden of drizzling rain, 
and wrapping sea and sky in a smother 
of grey mist. But, in spite of the dismal 
surroundings, spirits rose and hearts beat 
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high, for there, riding at anchor, was the 
long-looked-for ship, and as men watched, 
the signal was run up at the masthead 
that Nelson was aboard and would come 
ashore at noon. 

Then Yarmouth went mad. In a trice 
flags fluttered on every building; every 
ship in the harbour showed every avail- 
able bit of bunting; bonfires arose on 
denes and beach ; illuminations were pre- 
pared; troops were called out; and eager- 
faced crowds gathered no one knew 
whence, singing and shouting till streets 
and denes were alive with uproarious 
people, the general excitement culminat- 
ing in the neighbourhood of that famous 
hostelry the ‘ Wrestlers,” where Nelson 
was to stay during his visit to Yarmouth. 

The “ Wrestlers” was the most important 
inn in the town in those days, a substan- 
tial Georgian building fronting a wide 
plain, on the opposite side of which stood 
the great grey pile of the parish church, 
with its qieer lead-covered steeple, that 
was crooked from whichever point of view 
one lookedjat it. A huge grotesque sign 
swung Over| the road from the inn, bearing 
a life-size picture of three stiff unnatural 
wrestlers, two of them in the throes of 
battle, whijfe the third looked on. The 
old sign could have told many a tale of 
the Norfolk worthies who had passed 
beneath it into the hospitable halls of the 
inn; but never, in all the annals of its 
history, had it greeted such a hero as he 
who was expected to-day, or witnessed 
such a scene of excitement as the inn-yard 
presented that morning. Every moment 
folks crowded in : farmers from the neigh- 
bouring villages, country squires dashing 
up in gig and curricle, dressed in capes, 
full-kilted coats, and broad-brimmed 
beavers ; their servants trim and dapper 
in knee-breeches and three-cornered hats. 
Presently the arrival of a chaise and pair 
with liveried postilions betokened the 
coming of some county family, and 
Mistress Suckling, the “ Wrestlers’ ” land- 
lady, sailed across the inn-yard to pay 
her devoirs. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Girling, sir,” she 
cried, smoothing her shining black satin 
skirts, and making her most sweeping 
curtsey. “ Welcome to the ‘ Wrestlers’ on 
this day of days! I trust I see you well, 
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sir, on this momentious occasion, and 
your ladies too. What! have you not 
brought them ?” 

“Brought them? Yea, verily, Ann 
Suckling ; 'twould have been more than 
my life was worth to do otherwise. See 
here they come.” 

A group of half a dozen girls on horse- 
back came dashing across the plain in 
front of the “ Wrestlers” as Mr. Girling 
spoke, a spirited, jovial set in gay riding- 
habits and plumed hats. Their laughter 
rang out on the morning air ; their voices 
betrayed a very frenzy of excitement. 
There was indeed little in theirappearance 
to denote the fact that they came of 
Quaker stock, and nothing whatever in 
their demeanour, for staidness was a 
thing unknown to them, and though 
they sometimes used the plain language 
(and very bewitching they made it) they 
more frequently spoke in the ordinary 
way. Their father, however, in spite of 
the dash of worldliness evinced in the 
well-turned-out chaise and pair and a 
most un-Quakerlike admiration for 
Nelson, that man of war, bore witness in 
many ways to the sect to which he 
belonged, for “ Friend” was written in 
his low wide-brimmed hat, sober-coloured 
coat, and frill-less shirt-front, no less than 
in the serene expression of his noble 
benevolent features. 

Everyone knew the Girlings appa- 
rently; a chorus of greeting hailed them 
as they drew rein at the “ Wrestlers,” their 
charming faces all aglow with exercise 
and excitement. 

“Ah, Ann Suckling,” they cried, -“‘ we 
are not too late? Nelson has not arrived 
yet?” 

“Bless my soul, ladies, no; there isa 
good two hours before we can expect him, 
and none too long, neither, for there is a 
sight of things to see to yet, I assure you. 
Here, Will, Battle, take the ladies’ horses ; 
yes, yes, and you too, Sam Grice, if you 
like. Whata worrit you are, to be sure! 
Why ain’t you at the glass-house with 
your father? You ought to be, that’s 
certain. See the poor beasts have a good 
rub-down before they are fed, Battle, 
"tis a long journey, and they are fairly 
reeking with sweat in spite of the bitter 
wind. Now, ladies, come, acup of comfort 


to keep out the cold, for you are bound 
to turn chilly after sucha ride.” 

Mrs. Suckling led the way through the 
crowd to the inn coffee-room, followed by 
the laughing, chattering bevy of girls. 
The coffee-room at the “ Wrestlers ”’ was 
the pride of all Yarmouth, with its 
panelled walls, its richly moulded 
ceiling, its table laden with silver, and 
the collection of coaching pictures and 
portraits of old Norfolk worthies which 
adorned its walls. An air of solid com- 
fort pervaded the room, towards which 
the great polished mahogany table and 
chairs, the pride of Mrs. Suckling’s heart, 
contributed not a little, to say nothing 
of the fire that roared in the open grate, 
and the fragrant smell of hot negus 
that tickled the nostrils of the Misses 
Girling. 

“ Ah, what a day, ladies, what a day! I 
declare I scarce know whether Iam on my 
head or my heels, what with the prepara- 
tion for his lordship and the pride of it 
all,” cried Mrs. Suckling. “Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton are coming with 
him, and they all take refreshment here 
with his worship the mayor, and a select 
party of town and county folk, as of 
course you know very well, your respected 
father being among them. Dear, dear, 
the doings that there are to be, the free- 
dom of the borough presented to his 
lordship in a noble casket, to say nothing 
of a beautiful drinking-cup of Yarmouth 
glass made o’ purpose by Jonathan Grice 
at the factory in Glasshouse Row; then a 
service of thanksgiving at the church this 
afternoon, a dinner at the mayor’s house 
at goodness knows what fashionable hour 
of the evening, and besides this, bands 
playing all day long, and salutes firing 
on the plain yonder.” 

“And we shall see it all,” Betty Gir- 
ling cried, her blue eyes sparkling as she 
sipped her cordial, “ for we are to stay in 
Yarmouth till late afternoon—dear Ann 
Suckling, is it not delightful?” she 
finished, clasping her hands ecstatically. 

Mrs. Suckling’s jovial face beamed 
at the girl’s pleasure, for she loved every 
hair of the Girlings’ heads, and to serve 
them was her keenest happiness. 

“TI long to see Emma Hamilton,” Pris- 
cilla Girling cried. “They say she is the 











most beautiful 
creature imagin- 
able and as good 
of heart as she is 
beautiful.” 

“ Why, yes,” Re- 
becca chimed in 
enthusiastically. 
“Think how she 
tended the poor 
little Sicilian 
prince on board 
the Vanguard when 
they were all flee- 
ing from Naples 
and that terrible 
storm broke over 
them. Even the 
Queen herself was 
too distraught ‘to 
see to her child, 
and dear kind 
Emma _ Hamilton 
did everything for 
him, and at last he 
died in her arms, 
poor darling.” Re- 
becca’s voice broke as she told the sad little 
story, and she winked away a large tear. 

“Oh, I am sure she is an angel,” chimed 
in the enthusiastic Betty, “ and so grace- 
ful and captivating too. What, would I 
not give to see her in those wonderful 
attitudes ofhers! ’Tis said they are beau- 
tiful beyond words. Just think, Ann 
Suckling, she dresses in simple Greek 
costume, and with just a couple of scarves 
in her hands represents the most beautiful 
paintings and statues in the world, falling 
into their attitudes and assuming their 
expressions to the life, though thai is a 
queer thing to say of a statue. Oh, I 
declare I am deep in love with her already 
and can scarce believe I shall really and 
truly see her so soon.” 

Here Mrs. Suckling, who had pursed up 
her lips and looked unutterable things 
during this conversation, broke in, 
“Heyday ! Whocomes here across the inn- 
yard like a madman? Why, ’tis Jonathan 
Grice, I declare, as excited as a hound 
after a redherring. Now whatails him, I 
wonder? Here, Jonathan, Jonathan,” she 
cried, flinging open the coffee-room 
window, “what's the matter now?” 
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THE SIGN OF THE “ WRESTLERS ” INN, YARMOUTH, 


From an Old Print. 


A big burly man came striding across 
the yard scattering the crowd to right 
and left. “ Now, now, where’s that there 
lad o’ mine?” he cried. “ Hast seen him 
about here? What, i’ the stable, is he, 
a-rubbin’ down the Miss Girlings’ hosses ? 
Gad, was there ever such a worthless rogue, 
never at his post if he can help it, allus 
a-runnin’ down to the sea or the river- 
side to look at the ships, or a-wastin’ his 
time here a-messin’ about the stables? 
Anything an’ everything will he do but 
feed the glass-house furnaces an’ keep the 
temperature right. Many’s the time lie’s 
spoilt a whole lot o’ glass mixture for me 
a-lettin’ the fires get low, an’ the only 
time I ever was fule enow to leave him 
to skim the sandiver off o’ the top he 
clean forgot it.” 

“Why don’t yer let the lad go to sea? 
Tha’s what he want, and he ’on’t be happy 
till he ha’ gorrit,” growled Battle Suck- 
ling, the ostler, so called because he was 
always ready for a fight. 

Jonathan’s face grew purple with rage. 
“Go to sea!” he thundered, “never wi’ 
my consent ; he ha’ got to follow me at the 
glass-house, an’, wha’s more, he know it.” 
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“I'd cut an’ run if I was him,” muttered 
Battle. 

Jonathan became fairly apoplectic, 
“Cut an’ run,” he stuttered; “ only let me 
catch him at it! only let me catch him! 
I'd sarve him same as all runaway 'pren- 
tices is sarved, clap him into prison, 
that I would, though he be my own son. 
Pll be obeyed or know the reason why. 
Now then, Battle, where is he ? He ha’ got 
to change his workin’-day clo’es for his best 
becomes afore he presents his lordship wi’ 
the fine bit o’ Yarmouth glass we ha’ made 
for him, ay, an’ practise his bows an’ 
scrapes into the bargain,so just you fetch 
him, Battle ; d’ye hear ?” 

Battle Suckling disappeared in the 


direction of the stable; he would have 


dearly loved to pick a quarrel with Jona- 
than Grice then and there, but the land- 
lady’s eye was on him, and he dare not. 
His search was successful, for presently 
the tardy Sam strolled leisurely across 
the inn-yard; a tall stripling with a 
thatch of curly red hair and a face and 
figure expressing life and energy, and just 
now not a little rebellion. Jonathan 
Grice strode up to him and took him by 
the ear. 

“ Now, now, now,” he said, “a fine 
dance you’ve led me, you lazy dog! Who 
d’ye s’pose ha’ done your work this 
mornin’ time you ha’ been idlin’ here, eh ? 
Who've swep’ out the glass-house, an’ 
cleared the rubbish from under the fur- 
nace, an’ made up the fires? You don’t 
know? No, an’ you don’t care, you idle 
raskil! Now what on ‘arth did you want 
wi’ rubbin’ down the Miss Girlings’ hosses? 
Ain’t Battle Suckling here to do it ? eh?” 
Jonathan emphasised his points by sundry 
sharp tweaks of his son’s ear, till the lad’s 
face reddened with pain and anger and 
his blue eyes blazed. 

Just then a bright face thrust itself 
out of the coffee-room window, and Betty 
Girling’s ringing voice broke in entreat- 
ingly. “Oh, Jonathan Grice, don’t be 
angry with Samuel,” she cried. “’Twas 
all my fault; indeed, indeed it was. I 
begged him to rub down Polly, my mare, 
for no one else does it half so well. 
Don’t be cross with him, and oh, do please 
come in and show us the beautiful glass 
thee’ve made for Nelson. Ann Suckling 


tells us "tis here in the inn, and we long 
to see it.” 

Jonathan released his son’s ear, and 
with his hand on his heart, in what he 
believed, to be the best manner of the 
“quality,” bowed low to pretty Betty. 
“‘ An’ that you shall, miss,” he cried, “ as 
sure’s my name’s Jonathan Grice.” 
He passed within the doors of the 
“ Wrestlers,” and Sam followed him, 
sending a grateful adoring glance at 
Betty in the coffee-room window, and 
blushing till his eyes watered. 

Truth to tell, the poor lad was in all 
the throes of calf-love; he worshipped 
Betty Girling with the whole strength of 
his boyish soul, looking up to her from 
his humble position as to a bright 
particular star for ever beyond his reach, 
for ever adorable. There is a pathos in 
such loves, absurd though they are, and 
Sam’s hopeless adoration was touching 
enough. e 

Betty beamed on the boy with those 
gay sweet eyes of hers as she beamed in 
those days on all men, recking little of 
the havoc she worked among them. She 
enjoyed their devotion to the full—and 
they were all devoted to her—taking 
their admiration for granted, Sam the 
glassmaker’s among the rest. 

Betty, however, was the soul of good- 
nature, and she was genuinely glad now 
to be able to do the lad a kindness by 
diverting his father’s anger from him. 
In this she succeeded beyond her expecta- 
tions, for presently, with a delighted 
face and an air of unspeakable pride, 
Jonathan Grice presented himself in the 
coffee-room of the “ Wrestlers,” carrying on 
Mrs. Suckling’s best salver a tall object 
covered with a white cloth. Amid 
breathless silence he placed it on the 
table, and then, as one unveiling a 
mystery, gently withdrew the covering 
cloth, A gasp of admiration went 
through the room, a tribute that satis- 
fied even Jonathan, judging from the 
complacent smile that stole over his 
face. 

“ Oh, tis a thing of beauty,” exclaimed 
Rebecca Girling, drawing in her breath 
and clasping her hands admiringly. 

“ Such delicate workmanship!” chimed 
in her sister Rachel. 











“So elegant in shape!" 

“And so alluring altogether that | 
fear ‘twill tempt his lordship to drink 
more than -he ought,” chimed in wicked 
Betty. “And so Samuel is to present 
it?” she went on mischievously, turning 
to the boy, whose disgusted face as he 
stood bashfully in the background roused 
all her teasing propensities: “”’Tis indeed 
an honour, and one after his own heart ; 
one has only to look at him to see that.” 

“Indeed, miss, ‘tis not,” the boy 
blurted out, blushing miserably ; “I hate 
the very thought on it. ’Tis a job for a 
jack-a-dandy, and not for a rough lad 
like me. I cannot bow and scrape and 
make fine speeches, an’ ‘tis no use 
a-tryin’.” 

“ But think of the honour, Samuel!” 
persisted cruel Betty. “Thou wilt 
actually address the great Nelson, and 
perhaps he will make .thee a little 
speech in reply; thou shouldst be as 
proud as a peacock, I declare.” 

“*Steads o’ which I be as shamefaced 
as an old sheep,” muttered Sam; “I'd 
a deal sooner stand at back o’ the crowd 
an’ cheer meself hoarse. I be like to 
sink into the ground when I thinks on 
it.” 

“*Tis nothin’ but an unlicked cub, 
Mistress Girling,” Jonathan Grice began 
with a scowl at the luckless Sam, but 
Betty broke in with “ Oh, I’m sure he'll 
do it famously. I mean to get a front 
place and see it all and give three cheers 
for the glass-house and the Grices.” 

As Betty spoke a fine disturbance 
arose in the yard below, a clatter of 
hoofs, a rumbling of wheels, and blowing 
of horns, and all the signs of an im- 
portant arrival. “ Mercy me!” cried Mrs. 
Suckling. “I do declare 'tis the Norwich 
coach. Warren has done good time this 
morning ; I did not expect him for a full 
half-hour.” 

Downstairs she sped to greet the new 
arrivals and set men and maids to work ; 
ostlers flew to the heads of the steaming 
horses, half-frozen outside passengers 
clambered stiffly down from their proud 
but chilly eminences, and half-asphyxiated 
inside ones crept gingerly out and shivered 
in the raw November air. 

“Under three hours!” announced 
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Warren, the coachman, proudly, as he 
turned into the bar of the “ Wrestlers,” 
and freed himself from the vast folds of 
shawl with which his throat was muffled. 
“Never done it so quick afore. Seems 
like as if the wery hosses themselves must 
ha’ knowd ‘twas a hosspicious occasion 
(jokin’ apart) an’ put their best hoofs 
foremost.” 

“An’ well they might,” chimed in 
Adam, the guard, “ seein’ they never had 
such a errant afore, no, nor never will 
agin. If I was a horse I'd trot quicker 
to see the little Admiral come home 
from the wars n’ anything else on ’arth.” 

“Well said, Adam,” cried Mrs. 
Suckling. “’Tis a sentiment worthy 
of %” 





“Of a glass o’ hot sperrits, mum ; 
thank ye kindly. I’ontsay no. Here's yer 
good health, mum, an’ many on ’em! ” 

“Surely, father, tis time now we went 
to the Bath House?” cried Betty’s eager 
voice at Mr. Girling’s elbow, as he stood 
in the inn-yard conversing with a young 
naval officer who had just descended 
from the Norwich coach. “Ah, good- 
morning, Ralph Hanbury,” she added, 
with a little air of self-consciousness 
vastly becoming, then turning quickly 
to her father again, “ Do, pray, father, 
allow us plenty of time to secure our 
places. Ah, what is that?” she cried, as 
the loud report of a gun cleft the air. 

“’Tis the signal for the public bodies 
to assemble,” cried Mr. Girling. ‘“ Come, 
we must hasten as fast as feet can carry 


” 


us. 


Il. 


HE crowd in the inn-yard was already 
scattering itself over the market- 
place, a characteristic concourse 

marked by many features peculiar to the 
old town it represented. Yarmouth carts 
and Yarmouth coaches rattled over the 
cobble-stones, conveying excited pas- 
sengers to beach and jetty. These vehicles 
were built on purpose for traffic up and 
down the narrow rows which intersected 
the town from east to west, and which, 
in those days of few roads, were the only 
means of getting from quay to market- 
place. 
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Yarmouth carts consisted of a sloping 
ledge, about twelve feet long and three 
and a half wide, with two small solid 
wheels placed under the body to 
economise space, the driver, with feet 
planted wide apart, standing to his work 
like a Roman charioteer. If Yarmouth 
carts were for business, Yarmouth coaches 
were for pleasure; they were nothing 
more than glorified wheelbarrows, drawn 





A YARMOUTH CART OF 1801. 


From an Old Print. 


by one horse, and with no covering to 
protect the occupants from wind or 
weather. The wheels were beneath the 
body of the coach on the same principle 
as those of the carts, and each coach 
was built to hold two people and was 
painted the brightest of colours. Mr. 
Girling hailed half a dozen of the little 
vehicles, packed his excited daughters 
into them, and bade the drivers hasten 
to the Bath House at once. Off they 
dashed jolting and swaying across the 
market-place, and over the sandy denes, 
scattering the crowd to right and left. 
“Ah! there are the Hospital. School 
children,” Betty cried, as they passed a 
picturesque old building on the east side 
of the market-place, whence there issued 
a file of boys in a quaint dress of brown 
tail-coats, yellow knee-breeches, stock- 
ings, and white neck-bands, followed by 
a string of girls in long brown dresses, 
white linen cross-overs, and close-frilled 
caps. ‘ Howsweet and fresh they look,” 





Betty cried, nodding and smiling at 
them. “ I hope they will cheer long and 
loud.” 

“Trust them for that, miss!” her 
charioteer responded. ‘“ There ain’t no- 
thin’ amiss wi’ their lungs, I'll warrant. 
They be to stand at the foot o’ th’ jetty 
an’ cheer theirselves hoarse.” 

“Oh, and here are the Loyal Apollo- 
nians,” Betty went on, blushing gloriously, 

as her bright green 
coach passed a regi- 
ment of volunteers in 
blue coats, white kersey- 
meres, and red and 
white, befeathered hel- 
mets. After the Loyal 
Apollonians came 
another corps of in- 
fantry gorgeous in red 
and yellow, and then 
a troop of yeomanry, 
“every man as straight 
and rigid on his horse 
as the plunging of the 
poor beasts through the 
loose sand of the denes 
would allow. 
“A heaven for women 
an’ a hell for hosses, 
tha’s what Lord Nelson 
say o’ Yarmouth, miss, axin’ yer pardon,” 
said Betty’s driver ; “ an’ I reckon,” with 
a side glance at her pretty face, “he’s 
right about both.” 

The throng grew thicker and thicker 
as they neared the beach, fishermen in 
blue guernseys and sou’-westers, sailors in 
short jackets, striped trousers, and pig- 
tails, soldiers, civilians, country-folk, and 
town-folk all jostling and elbowing each 
other in the effort to get near the small 
wooden jetty where Nelson was to land. 
The clouds had broken now, and the sun 
shone out brilliantly, but the wind was 
still high, and the waves had abated but 
little, when at length a boat left the 
side of the ship on which all eyes were 
fastened, and made for the shore. 

“What a cockle-shell it looks!” Betty 
Girling cried, gazing anxiously from one 
of the Bath House windows. “Oh! I 
trust it is safe.” 

“T vow I am jealous of such sweet 
solicitude,”’ a voice said beside her. 


















« What would I not give to claim such 
for myself?” 

Betty glanced up mischievously into 
the dark handsome face of the young 
naval officer whom she had greeted in 
the inn-yard. “ Why should I be soli- 
citous for thee,” she said, “ here safe and 
sound on dry land?” 

“Indeed,” eagerly, “I am neither safe 
nor sound.” 

“Pray why not?” 

“My heart has been stolen from me, 
and I know not where I shall find 
another to put in its place. Miss Betty, 
can you not tell me?” There was pas- 
sionate meaning in the bantering words 
and the look that accompanied them, 
and Betty’s colour deepened, and her 
glance fell. “How can I join my ship 
again,” the speaker went on, pressing his 
advantage, “and fight my country’s 
battles in so sorry a plight ?” 

“Join thy ship?” laughed Betty. “1 
daresay, indeed. Why, ‘twas only last 
week thee told me thy wounds were not 
yet healed, and thy leave was extended. 
Tis little fighting thy country will see 
from thee yet I fear.” 

“T assure you, Miss Betty, I join next 
week, and——.”’ A wild burst of cheering 
drowned the eager words; the volunteer 
bands broke with more zeal than har- 
mony into “See, the conquering hero 
comes”; the troops fired a salute ; hats 
were flung into the air; handkerchiefs 
fluttered; shrill women’s voices piped 
hysterical ‘‘ Hurrahs!” the crowd surged 
and swayed; and down the queer old 
wooden jetty a little group of people 
moved slowly and quietly towards the 
acclaiming throng. 

“Oh,” cried Betty, “I can scarce con- 
tain myself; there at last is the dear 
brave man, and see, Emma Hamilton 
herself leans on his arm, and the fine- 
featured man with the curled wig who 
walks at their side is, of course, her 
husband.” t. 

The little knot of people from the jetty 
were making slow progress through the 
clamouring crowd, which, in spite of the 
muskets of the Loyal Apollonians, pressed 
close upon them. 

It was, truth to tell, a pathetic figure 
round which all this excitement and 
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enthusiasm centred—a man slight to 
emaciation, with a face worn with suffer- 
ing and anxiety, and with an empty 
coat-sleeve pinned across a breast where 
glittering orders and medals told their 
silent tale of heroism. But although not 
an imposing, it was, beyond dispute, a 
striking personality; if the form were 
small and slight it was nevertheless in- 
stinct with alertness and precision, with 
the strength of will and promptitude of 
action that had gone far to win many a 
great victory for England. The face too 
was eloquent of the man’s magnetic 
power; just now it beamed with pleasure ; 
the full lips were parted in a gratified 
smile; the whole expression was kindly 
and benignant. Truly a man to inspire 
confidence and enthusiastic admira- 
tion, to lead convincingly and conquer 
humanely. 

Upon Nelson’s arm leaned the most 
beautiful woman of her time, one to 
whom fair dealing has for the most part 
been a stranger; for her many good and 
generous acts have been unfairly for- 
gotten, while her follies and frailties have 
been as unfairly remembered. Lady 
Hamilton has been the best abused of 
women ; there have always been tongues 
to vilify her and pens to blacken, while 
few have cared to remember that, in her 
earlier years at least, she was more sinned 
against than sinning, fewer still to recall 
the needy whom she befriended, the 
humble relations whom she never forgot, 
the suffering whose pain she was always 
ready to relieve. In judging her it is for 
the grudging to condemn, for the generous 
to condone. 

This beautiful woman looked radiantly 
happy now as she passed through the 
clamouring throng leaning proudly on 
Nelson’s arm. Her large plumed hat 
became her vastly, framing the delicate 
oval face, with its dewy eyes set wide 
apart, its delicate nose, curved lips, and 
broad low forehead, over which bright 
chestnut hair waved softly. Her white 
muslin dress, cut open a little at the neck, 
with soft filmy lace falling away from the 
round throat, was designed and adorned 
entirely to do honour to the man over 
whom not her fascination only, but her 
force of character, had gained such a 
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marvellous power. ‘The deep flounce was 
embroidered in gold thread and coloured 
silks, with a festoon of laurel, from which 
hung medallions worked alternately with 
the words “Nelson” and “Bronte.” A 
pale blue shawl, eminently becoming to 
her delicate beauty, draped her shoulders ; 
this also was embroidered with gold 
anchors, and in her ears she wore tiny 
earrings of the same design. 

Norfolk people were well used to 
feminine good looks, for in those days 
the Norfolk beauties were famous, but 
never had they seen so bewitching a face 
as Lady Hamilton’s, and they paid it a 
ready tribute of admiration, cheering her 
to the echo, 

When Nelson and the Hamiltons were 
seated in the mayor’s chaise someone in 
the crowd shouted, “ Out wi’ the hosses ! ” 
and a rush was made for the vehicle. 
The animals were quickly unharnessed, 
and away went the chaise, dragged and 
pushed by hundreds of willing hands, and 
plunging and swaying over the uneven 
denes. 

‘““Now, Miss Betty, we must run for 
our lives if we would be at the 
‘ Wrestlers ’ in time—no, no, not that way 
with the crowd, over here by the wind- 
mill; ‘tis the longest way round, but the 
shortest way home.” Without a word 
Betty seized the hand held out to her, 
and the two ran breathlessly over the 
sand, reaching the front of the inn before 
the jostling, shouting crowd came into 
view. 

“ Here is the coach,” cried Betty. “ How 
it sways and jolts. I vow Emma Hamil- 
ton is a brave woman to risk her safety 
in it.” 

“Lady Hamilton has run risks too 
grave to quail now at a ricketty coach,” 
said Hanbury drily. 

“How gracious she is,” cried Betty. 
“See how elegantly she descends from 
the coach and takes Nelson’s arm again. 
*Tis an education to watch her.” 

The little procession passed under the 
swinging sign into the inn, and presently 
reappeared on the balcony, Nelson in the 
midst, with Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, surrounded by the mayor and 
sundry dignitaries of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. This was the signal for the 





crowd on the plain below to cheer till 
their throats were ready to burst. Jos 
Curtis, the bellman, lost his head com- 
pletely and clanged his bell in his excite- 
ment, and Betty on her little coach waved 
her handkerchief so wildly that Ralph 
Hanbury found it necessary to support her 
lest she should lose her balance altogether. 

At length the mayor held up his hand, 
the shouts subsided, and Nelson spoke to 
the people. It was a characteristic speech, 
brief and telling. Nelson's knowledge of 
men and things always stood him in good 
stead, and it showed him the way now 
straight to the hearts of the Yarmouth 
men, who were ready to fall at his feet 
as he spoke ; and had there been a waver- 
ing soul among them he had won it when 
he finished his speech with these words : 
“T am a Norfolk man, and I glory in 
being so.” 

“Brayvo, admiral, brayvo!” shouted 
Warren, the coachinan, purple in the face 
and nearly beside himself with excite- 
ment. “We're a good stock, we are, 
though I ses it as shouldn’t, an’ me an’ 
my hosses we done the journey from 
Norwich to-day under three hours 0’ 
puppose to see you, a thing we never 
done afore——”’ 

“Hold your peace, Warren. What do 
his ludship want wi’ your talk? Hallo! 
wha’s happenin’ now?” 

“It’s old Grice an’ the boy Sam wi’ 
their bit 0’ glass. Jes’ look at Grice; he 
be pleased wi’ hisself, | warrant.” 

“ Tha’s more than Sam be, then. He 
looks like as if he was goin’ to be hung ; 
tha’ he do,” 

Jonathan Grice, hat in hand, was 
bowing and scraping before Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton like a veritable mario- 
nette, while Sam in the background stood 
first on one leg, then on the other, the 
picture of bashful misery. With many 
apologies and blandishments, Jonathan 
begged Nelson’s acceptance of the drink- 
ing-cup, “made o’ puppose, your worship 
—I should say m’ lud—an’ there ain’t 
another like it in the kingdom ; my son 
has it here, your ludship, an’ ‘tis the 
proudest moment of his life; he won't 
never forget it, an’ no more shan’'t I.” 

Jonathan withdrew, and gave Sam an 
admonitory push. The boy, awkward and 
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miserable, in an unfamiliar, ill-fitting 
coat (a grotesque caricature of the pre- 
vailing fashion), a huge frilled shirt, and 
voluminous cravat, stepped forward to 
do his part. And then an untoward 
thing happened. As Sam made his 
clumsy, uncouth bow somehow or other 
he lost his balance, lurched awkwardly, 
and the elegant drinking-cup, the pride 
of the Yarmouth glass-house, slid from 
its velvet stand and lay on the stone 
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through a trap-door in the ceiling, to the 
garret where heslept when necessity kept 
him all night at the glass-house. With 
panting breath and hands still trembling 
with anger and excitement, the boy flung 
off the ugly, grotesque coat, hated symbol 
of all that he most detested, and put on 
the every-day clothes in which he felt 
himself once more a man and a self- 
respecting citizen. Dry, angry sobs broke 
from him; his eyes blazed, and his cheeks 
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floor of the balcony shivered into a 
hundred atoms. 

Sam never could recall what happened 
next. A confusion of voices sounded in 
his ears; Nelson, Lady Hamilton, his 
father, and the crowd below all swam 
before him ina misty blur; a dry, strangled 
sob broke from him, and dashing away 
the tears of mortification, he fled from 
the balcony, down the stairs, and along 
the street to Glasshouse Row. Down 
the dark vaulted passage he sped, and 
let himself in to the gloomy, vault-like 
place with the key his father allowed 
him. In less time than it takes to tell 
he had scaled the ladder that gave access, 


flamed, for as he did so the scene that had 
just been enacted passed once more before 
him inall its hatefulness. Oh, theshame 
and mortification of it! He had ap- 
peared a nincompoop in the eyes of 
Nelson, his hero, and, worse, far worse, 
a lout and a laughing-stock in those of 
Mistress Betty Girling. Sam stamped 
his foot in impotent fury. That foolish 
drinking-cup! What a stupid, meaning- 
less act to present it to such a man as 
Nelson! What would he care for such 
empty compliments? He wanted men 
to fight for him, not feeble old women 
to stay at home and make him pretty 
presents. And Mistress Betty too, she 
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thought the same. ’*Twas plain what 
manner of man she favoured. Had not 
he seen her animated face and capti- 
vating glances as she talked with Mr. 
Hanbury? ‘The poor lad’s lips trembled 
at the recollection, and he gulped down 
a most aggressive lump in his throat. 
Beautiful, gracious Mistress Betty! What 
would he not give to win her good 
opinion? Sam started to his feet with 
face afire. He would win it. He would 
quit the old life then and there ; he would 
turn his back on the glass-house for ever ; 
he would fight for his country, die for it 
if need be; and Mistress Betty should 
know that he was no white-livered stay- 
at-home, but a man and a hero. 

With grim satisfaction in his face, 
he made a big parcel of the wide-skirted 
coat and frilled shirt, and tucking it 
under his arm, swung himself down the 
ladder to the glass-house below. It was 
a suggestive scene. The great conical 
working-furnace rose in the middle of 
the room; beneath it yawned the vault 
where the rubbish fell. He clutched the 
offending clothes, and, with a mighty 
heave, flung them with all his might into 
the furnace; then he seized one of the 
long iron punties used in the glass- 
making and thrust the clothes far into 
the glowing depths, prodding and poking 
them with savage enjoyment, encourag- 
ing the flames to lick round and embrace 
them till they were all a red-hot glowing 
mass. Then, seizing his bundle, he 
flung himself out of the glass-house for 
the last time in his life. 

There was scarcely a soul about as 
Sam made his way down the row, across 
a narrow street, and down a second row 
to the quay, for everyone had gathered 
on the plain in front of the “ Wrestlers.” 
The lad strode along with a determined 
air, his thoughts full of the threefold 
purpose he had set himself: to redeem 
the time he had spent as a wastrel and 
a stay-at-home, to fight under Nelson, 
his hero, and, last and greatest of all, to 
win by some doughty deed the approval 
of sweet Mistress Betty Girling. 

Along the quay he went, with its 
picturesque medley of buildings, past the 
old conical red-roofed tower, relic of 
days when Yarmouth was a walled and 


fortified town, and then, leaving the 
riverside, struck across to the long 
narrow causeway that led between denes 
and marshes to the countryside. Sam 
stood on the roadside a moment looking 
back on his old home. He had the 
strong feeling of affection for the strange 
old town common to all its children; 
he felt, though he could not have 
defined, the fascination of its old grey 
walls and towers, its antiquated streets 
and narrow rows, its isolated loneliness, 
perched on a narrow tongue of land 
between sea and river and cut off from 
the outer world by watery wastes and 
low bleak marshes. He loved the fierce 
sea-winds that lashed its shores; still 
more did he love the ceaseless compelling 
voice of the old sea-mother, ever calling 
her sons to leave the landsman’s life and 
yield themselves into her keeping. Sam 
had recognised that voice long ago, and 
now at last he was going to obey it. 
With a swelling heart the lad stood 
looking his last on the old place; then 
he lifted his cap, waved it a last good- 
bye, and turning his back on boyhood, 
strode off along the causeway a free man 
with the world before him. 


III. 


ATE that night three tired people 
sat in the oak sitting-room of the 
“Wrestlers” inn. Sir William 

Hamilton extended his spare, fine-drawn 
figure in a roomy chair on one side of the 
open fireplace, where a cheery blaze roared 
and crackled. The fatigues of the day 
had told upon him, ever and again his 
eyelids drooped from sheer weariness, 
and his head in its fine curled wig 
nodded sleepily. Opposite him sat Lady 
Hamilton. Excitement had left its mark 
upon her too, but, in spite of aching 
head and overwrought nerves, she was 
ready to forget her weariness in the keen 
delight of Nelson’s triumph. Now that 
pomp and circumstance were at an end 
for the day, and she was at liberty to 
relax, she had changed the beautiful 
hand-painted satin gown she had worn 
at the mayoral dinner for a loose white 
muslin wrapper, made in the simple style 
she so much affected. Her face was a 











little pale, but this served only to accen- 
tuate the delicate beauty of its outline, 
while the dark lines of fatigue under 
her eyes seemed but to intensify their 
soft depths. “The expression of her face 
betokened complete satisfaction with the 
day’s proceedings, and her whole attitude 
as she reclined in her easy-chair spoke 
of the pleasant luxurious lassitude that 
follows on prolonged enjoyment. 

At Lady Hamilton’s side sat Nelson, 
his head on his hand, his elbow resting 
on the polished surface of the oak table 
in which the silver candelabra so dear to 
Mistress Suckling’s heart shone reflected. 
His gaze lingered on the perfect beauty 
of the face beside him, and an indulgent 
smile flitted now and then over his face 
as he listened to the soft voice recapitu- 
lating the day’s doings; but when the 
smile died away, and his face was in 
repose, the sad droop of the mouth told 
itsown tale of disappointment and heart- 
sickness. Truly there is no rose without 
a thorn, and touched though he had 
been by the enthusiasm of the crowd 
that day, by their passionate demonstra- 
tion of gratitude and love, there still 
lurked deep down in Nelson’s soul the 
bitter sense of injustice done him in high 
places, of enmity and jealousy and 
distrust. 

“[ yow Yarmouth is a dear old town,” 
Lady Hamilton cried. “I love it, for it 
loves a hero.” 

“It has given me appreciation and 
respect,” Nelson answered, “ and truly no 
material honours that could be conferred 
could equal those.” ‘They were proud 
words, but the sigh that followed belied 
them. 

Lady Hamilton laid her hand on his, 
and looked up at him with sympathetic 
eyes, her whole face eloquent of sweet 
solicitude. “’Tis better to live in the 
hearts of the people than to win the 
favours of the great,” she said softly. 

Silence fell between them for a moment, 
but it was Lady Hamilton’s mission that 
night to cheer, not to sympathise, and 
her merry voice broke in presently, 
“There is one incident of the day that I 
shall never recall without amusement, 
though, tis too bad of me, I know. Oh, 
the discomfiture of that poor town clerk ! 
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Verily I thought he would sink into the 
floor with vexation at his clumsiness. 
Let's think now, how did the little scene 
go? I willenact it for you. Herestand 
you, the hero of the day, with all your 
blushing honours thick upon you, about 
to be made a freeman of this ancient 
borough. Give me your cocked hat. 
There, now I am Nelson, and here is 
Monsieur the town clerk, bewigged and 
begowned, about to administer the oath, 
and bursting with the importance of the 
occasion. You stretch out your hand to 
take the book, when, hey presto! the 
little town clerk draws back. ‘ Your 
right hand, my lord!’ he cries in tones of 
righteous indignation. There is a preg- 
nant pause. Then you with a low bow 
and a twinkle in your eye, ‘ That, sir, is 
at Teneriffe!’ Oh, how I revelled in it. 
What a murmur of applause went through 
the room at your words! and the poor 
little town clerk looked as though he had 
been shut up like a telescope. I vow I 
felt sorry for him, in spite of his aggressive 
air beforehand.” 

““*T was not my wish to make the good 
man uncomfortable,” Nelson cried, 
laughing at the figure Lady Hamilton 
made with his cocked hat stuck saucily 
on one side of her curls. “I did but 
speak naturally the words that came to 
my lips, as I fear | too often do.” 

“*Twas good fun, nevertheless,” Lady 
Hamilton said, “ and enlivened the pro- 
ceedings; | vow they were beginning to 
weigh upon me somewhat.” 

“There is but one incident in the whole 
day that I regret,” Nelson said presently. 

“Ah, you mean when the poor red- 
headed boy dropped that precious 
drinking-cup in smithereens at your feet 
instead of presenting it intact ona salver.” 

“Yes. The poor lad looked so terribly 
discomfited. I would gladly have said a 
kind word to him, but he was gone likea 
flash of lightning. I fear he got a fine 
trouncing at the hands of that fulsome 
father of his; he was greatly enraged at 
the mishap.” 

‘“ Cannot we do something for the lad?” 
cried Lady Hamilton, springing to her 
feet impetuously, and thereby rousing Sir 
William so effectually from his slumbers, 
that he dragged himself from his chair 
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and went off to bed, yawning mightily. 
‘Ah, I have it; let us send for the old 
father, and plead his son’s cause with 
him. ’T was such a fine handsome stripling 
that I should like him to remember us 
with pleasure and not with chagrin.” 

“Was there ever so good a heart,” 
Nelson murmured, as he rose to pull the 
big bell-rope that hung in the chimney 
corner, “ever ready with a sympathetic 
word and a kind act?” He raised her 
fingers to his lips as he passed, with a 
gesture eloquent of gratitude and de- 
votion, and was answered with no less 
eloquent a look. 

Just then sounds of great disturbance 
came from the hall below, an angry 
voice expostulating, and the answering 
tones of others, and Lady Hamilton, who 
possessed a woman's curiosity to the full, 
darted out to the landing and peeped 
over the oak balusters to see what was 
taking place. ‘ Oh,” she cried, “ ’tis the 
old glass-man himself, I declare. What 
can he want here at this hour? He’s in 
a fine rage, for he raves and stamps like 
a madman. Do let us call him up,” she 
went on, turning to Nelson, who had 
joined her. “ Then we can plead the cause 
of the red-headed lad. Mr. Glassmaker, 
Mr. Glassmaker, come here.” 

The ringing voice broke in on the 
storm below ; it had the effect of lulling 
it for a moment, and every eye was 
turned to the stairhead, where stood the 
dainty figure of Lady Hamilton, with 
Nelson beside her, holding the big silver 
candelabra above his head. The angry 
torrent of Jonathan Grice’s words was 
arrested at the sight, and he began the 
series of low bows and scrapes to which 
he always treated those above him in the 
social scale. He obeyed at once Lady 
Hamilton’s imperiously repeated sum- 
mons, and made his way upstairs with 
much panting and blustering. 

“Now, Mr. Glassmaker, come and tell 
us what all the disturbance is about,” 
Lady Hamilton cried, motioning Grice 
to the oak parlour with her most engaging 
air. 

“*Tis my lad, your la’ship,” puffed fat 
Jonathan, “ my naughty raskil of a lad. 
He ha’n’t been seen since he broke that 
there glass this mornin’—consarn him !— 





he’s clean gone. We can’t find him no- 
where, not at the glass-house nor yet at 
home, no, nor here neyther.” 

“Tut, tut! What of that, Mr. Grice ?” 
Nelson cried. “‘ He has but stayed out a 
little later than usual to see the illumina- 
tion. One must not be too hard on a 
young lad at holiday-time.” 

“The ‘luminations is over long ago, 
axin’ yer pardon, m’ lud, an’ all the other 
lads is in their beds. No, no. ‘Tis my 
belief the young raskil’s run away. Only 
let mecatchhim! I'll pay him out for’t, 
that I will.” 

Lady Hamilton hid a face of glee 
behind Nelson's back, and in that safe 
ambush made the motion of clapping 
her hands delightedly. 

“Dear, dear!” she cried, in tones of 
deep solicitude; “surely you do not 
mean that? Why should he run away 
from so kind and doting a father?” 

“Ah, why indeed, mum—your la’- 
ship, I should say?” snarled Jonathan. 
“"’Tis a wicked, graceless lad, more 
trouble’n he’s worth, an’ allus a-doin’ 
suthin’ or other aggerawatin’. Just look 
at him a-breakin’ that there glass this 
mornin’ E, 

“Oh, let us forget all about the glass, 
Mr. Grice,” Nelson interrupted hastily ; 
“T take the will for the deed, and am 
just as touched by your kindness as 
though the glass stood whole and sound 
before me.” 

“What will the lad do, think you?” 
said Lady Hamilton. 

“Run away ter sea,*m’ lady, tha’s 
what he’ll do; he’s crazy arter it—ship 
hisself aboard o’ some man-o’-war, like 
enow, an’ git hisself drowned, or shot, 
or hung at the yard-arm—just like his 
selfishness, drat him, allus a-thinkin’ 
o’ his own comforts, an’ forgettin’ all 
about his pore ole father, left wi’ no one 
to carry on the glass-makin’ when he’s 
dade an’ gone! Grice an’ Son it should 
ha’ been; and now the name’ll die out, 
an’ the bizness too.” 

“ Well, well,” Nelson cried, “ let's hope 
the lad will make a guod sailor, as he is 
lost to the glass-making. "Tis always 





good policy, Mr. Grice, to make the best 
of what cannot be helped. And now 
betake you downstairs, and cheer yourself 











with a glass of spirits. ‘Twill make 
things look differently, | warrant.” 

Nelson proffered Jonathan a guinea, 
and the latter bowed himself out of the 
room, well pleased with his interview, 
which supplied him with unfailing food 
for conversation for the rest of his life. 

“IT do not believe that we have heard 
the last of your friend the red-headed 
lad,” said Nelson, as he returned to his 
seat at Lady Hamilton's side. ‘Some- 
thing tells me he will make his mark. I 
noted his face this morning, strong and 
eager; and 'tis plain from what he has 
done since that he has enterprise and 
determination. ‘Tis not the last of Sam 
Grice, | warrant.” 


IV. 


T was summer of the following year. 
Bathed now in genial sunshine, Yar- 
mouth presented a very different ap- 

pearance from that which it offered on the 
bleak day of the previous November when 
Nelson had landed on its shores, and when 
lucklessSam Grice had shattered the hopes 
of the Yarmouth glass-house, and the 
Nelson drinking-cup, at one fell swoop. 
Glorious summer weather now shed its 
brightness over the old town, and every 
day mail-coach and post-chaise brought 
“families of gentility” from the neigh- 
bouring counties, and even from far-off 
London, to breathe the pungent, life- 
giving air and refresh mind and body 
with the salt tang of the sea. All the 
amusements Yarmouth could offer her 
visitors were at their height. The Bath 
House was haunted all day long by 
““men and women of fashion,” as an old 
chronicle has it, who assembled there to 
listen to the strains of the band, to play 
the fashionable game of billiards, or to 
read the three London “ dailies ” that lay 
on the reading-room table. Balls, dinners, 
and tea-parties made a gay round of 
dissipation, and between whiles there 
were drives to take into the surrounding 
country in the little Yarmouth coaches, 
and the old wooden jetty to walk on at 
the fashionable hour, there to display 
brocades and furbelows, cravats and 
embroidered waistcoats, all of the latest 
fashion. 
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To see the gay crowd apparently enter- 
ing heart and soul into all these amuse- 
ments, none would ever have guessed that 
stern, strenuous things, touching them 
nearly, were happening a few miles away 
across the sea. Only a short time since 
the battle of Copenhagen had been fought 
and won; and the London coach, clatter- 
ing into Yarmouth with flying colours 
thirteen days later, had brought news of 
the fight and of the total destruction of 
the Danish fleet. Since then the influx 
of visitors to the town had been greater 
than ever, and though, by an unwritten 
law, none of that gay throng spoke of 
heartache or anxiety, yet the fact re- 
mained that the sole reason of their 
coming was because arrivals from the 
Baltic put into Yarmouth Roads con- 
tinually, and there were constant possi- 
bilities of news of their friends at the 
front. 

But though the subject of the war was 
treated lightly, none could keep long 
away from it, and once more it was 
Nelson whose praise was on every lip. 
Again men went about telling each 
other how it was his judgment alone 
that had brought about the glorious 
victory of Copenhagen; how, though 
only second in command, he had proved 
himself statesman, consummate master 
of war, born leader of men. Many of 
those gay folk who crowded Yarmouth 
in the bright summer weather had been 
there in the March just past, when Nelson, 
on his-way to the Baltic, had put into 
the Roads with seven sail of the line, to 
join the fleet of Sir Hyde Parker, await- 
ing him there. These remembered the 
energy and zeal of the man, how very 
early-on the morning after his arrival he 
had come ashore to Sir Hyde Parker's 
lodgings and, in the face of his chief's 
dilatoriness and nervous dread of “ dark 
nights and fields of ice,” had spurred 
him on to sail for the Baltic at once, 
since “these were no times for nervous 
systems, and there was not a moment to 
be lost in attacking the enemy.” 

And so the great expedition had started, 
seventeen ships of the line, eleven fri- 
gates, sloops, and a host of bomb-vessels, 
fire-ships, gun-brigs, and cutters, sailing out | 
of Yarmouth Roads with the formidable 
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purpose of breaking up the armed 
neutrality of Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. Never was an expedition under- 
taken against more fearful odds, for the 
fleet of the three allied Powers was twice 
the strength of that despatched to con- 
front it; never had there been greater 
dangers to face, greater difficulties to 
overcome ; never, too, had man sacrificed 
himself more nobly for his country’s sake 
that did Nelson in joining the Baltic 
expedition. He longed ardently at this 
time for rest and relaxation; a hundred 
claims urged him to remain at home: 
he was shattered in health, maimed, and 
with blindness fast coming upon him ; 
yet he threw all these things aside and 
placed himself once more at his country’s 
disposal—and a grateful Government 
showed its appreciation of his self-sacri- 
fice by placing him in a subordinate 
position to a man manifestly his inferior. 

Nevertheless Copenhagen was won, 
and through Nelson’s instrumentality ; 
once more he scored a brilliant success for 
his country against long odds and ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulties ; once 
more he earned her undying gratitude 
and applause. 

By degrees the news the mail-coach 
brought into Yarmouth on that fifteenth 
day of April, 1801, was supplemented by 
further details. Yarmouth had many 
representatives at the front, and letters 
came to hand from eye-witnesses con- 
taining graphic soul-stirring descriptions. 
Betty Girling, who, with her father, was 
staying atthe “ Wrestlers,” heard onesunny 
June morning from Ralph Hanbury, to 
whom she had engaged herself, yielding 
to his persuasions and the prompting of 
her own heart, before he left England the 
previous autumn. With beating heart 
she took her precious letter, and went 
with it far away up the beach where the 
throng of visitors never penetrated, and 
there read it under the friendly shelter of 
a big yawl, with only an occasional sea- 
gull or an inquisitive crow to share her 
solitude. 

Much of Ralph Hanbury’s letter was 
for Betty’s eyes alone, but presently it 
spoke of the Baltic expedition, and par- 
ticularly of the great battle of Copen- 
hagen. Praise of Nelson occupied much 





space, and then came personal details of 
the battle. ‘We had an amazing time 
of it on board the Monarch, I do assure 
you, dearest Betty. At one time shot 
and splinters rained about our ears, and 
‘twas a terrible sight tosee men dropping 
dead and wounded on all sides. ‘There 
were some acts of heroism too, my dear, 
and one at any rate of which I must tell 
you. "Iwas the very thick of the fight, 
a terrific fire of shot and shell poured 
down upon us, when suddenly someone 
near me cried out that more priming-rods 
were wanted. Now to fetch these meant 
to pass through a part of the vessel where 
the shot fell thickest, and where nearly 
all were killed or wounded. Of course 
"twas out of the question to send another 
on such an errand, and I was about to 
start on it myself when what think you 
happened? A hand clutched my arm; 
an eager voice said in my ear, ‘For 
Miss Betty’s sake, sir’; and I found myself 
swung aside while someone rushed along 
the deck in my stead through the very 
thick of the fire. Betty, who do you 
think it was? Who but your protégé and 
devoted slave Sam Grice, the glass- 
maker’s son? What think you of that? 
Was it not magnificent? was it not 
heroic? I tell you, Betty, the risk was 
frightful ; and it was run for you, dear. 
The poor lad did his errand, but as he 
returned was wounded; he staggered 
back to us one arm hanging helpless. 
"Twas almost shot away, Betty ; and there 
were other wounds beside. I darted for- 
ward to help him, and he fainted in my 
arms. I will spare your tender heart the 
details of what followed. I was with the 
lad during the examination of the 
wounded arm and its amputation. I 
shall not easily forget his agony. Ah, 
Betty dear, the cruel, cold-blooded cut of 
the surgeon’s knife has more horrors for 
us fighting men than the most agonising 
wound received in action. Sam bore it 
well. "Tis a brave lad, my dear. As 
he clutched my hand during the opera- 
tion you may imagine my feelings 
towards him, for had it not been for 
him I might well have been stretched 
there in his place or even killed 
outright.” 

Here followed an incoherent interlude 
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of endearments. When once more the 
letter became rational, it ran :-— 

“Tor some days the dear lad did well, 
but of late the wound has shown unfa- 
vourable symptoms, and he has been 
suffering and feverish. However, ’twill 
soon receive the care and attention which 
‘tis impossible to bestow on it here, for 
he is to be shipped off to England in a 
day or two with a batch of sick and 
wounded. They will land at Yarmouth, 
Betty, and be nursed at the hospital on 
the denes. I need not bid you visit poor 
Sam, sweeting ; you will be all eagerness 
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mingled feelings to overwhelm her; it 
filled her with a pride that shone in her 
eyes and glowed in her cheek. "Twas 
chivalry worthy of a knight of old, she 
thought. Who would have dreamt of 
finding such nowadays and in a rough 
lad out of a Yarmouth row ? 

But Betty's thoughts did not rest there ; 
they flew to what might have been if 
Sam had not done the brave deed; they 
pictured Ralph Hanbury writhing beneath 
the surgeon’s knife in the boy’s place. 
It was intolerable. Betty sprang to her 
feet and ran along the beach with all 
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to do so. Commend me to the dear lad, 
and assure him he is often in my grateful 
thoughts. Good-bye, my dearest. I shall 
have the happiness of seeing you before 
long, for when Nelson sails for England 
(and that may be any day now) I am to 
accompany him.” 

Here, with more 
letter ended. 

It is not to be supposed that Betty 
read this epistle through without inter- 
ruptions. When she came to the story 
of Sam Grice’s heroism she just buried 
her face in her hands, and cried and 
cried. The thought of the boy risking 
his life for her sake sent a rush of 


irrationalities, the 


her might to get away, if might be, 
from the horror she had called up. 

It was the fashionable hour for walking 
on the jetty when Betty, now outwardly 
calm, arrived there and joined the group 
of saunterers of which her father was 
one. The morning’s news brought by 
the London mail was, of course, the 
subject of conversation as they strolled 
to and fro enjoying the fresh salt air 
that blew straight from the sea. 

“Nelson has made for himself a 
greater name than ever,” Mr. Girling 
was saying. 

“And what a diplomatist he has 
shown himself!” cried a beturbaned 






































































































































lady whose husband had fought beside 
him on board the Elephant. ‘“ What 
position could be more false than to be 
second in command and yet to have to 
lead without one’s chief suspecting it? 
What tact it required, what manage- 
ment!” 

“Tell Miss Betty the story _of the 
signal,” someone said. 

"Tis worth the telling,” cried another. 
“Well, you must know, Miss Betty, that 
the great battle was fought as usual 
under the signal ‘Engage the enemy 
more closely.’ Every ship flew it, and it 
urged many a.man on to gicater bravery. 
Well, the fight had been aging long ; 
the enemy were proving th mselves foe- 
men worthy of our steel, for they would 
not give way, and neither of course 
would we. At length the moment was 
reached which comes in all desperate 
fights between foes well matched, the 
moment when it seems as though each 
side has fought itself to a deadlock, 
and when only a consummate stroke of 
leadership on one side or the other can 
decide the issue. And then, at that 
crucial moment, Miss Betty, what think 
you happened? You will scarce credit 
it. Instead of dealing the master-stroke 
that, was needed, Sir Hyde Parker 
actually signalled the retreat. Think of 
it! ’Twasan order to obey which meant 


* certain defeat and disaster. "Twas a 


terrible moment. All rested with Nelson, 
for "twas for his ship, the Elephant, to 
pass the signal down the line. And 
what did that great man do? Why, 
Miss Betty, he risked his own disgrace, 
as he had done at Teneriffe, and dis- 
obeyed gloriously. ‘ Leave off fighting ?’ 
said he; ‘Damn me ifI do! Keep “En- 
gage the enemy more closely” still 
flying.’ And then the excellent fellow 
took his telescope and raised it to his 
blind eye, and says he to Captain Foley, 
‘I’ve a right to be blind sometimes. / 
veally do not see the signal.’ Ah! how 
he enjoyed that joke.” 

“Yes, indeed,” laughed Betty ; “I can 
see the twinkle in his eye as he said it. 
But,” she went on, “ will he not get into 
sad disgrace over his disobedience ? ” 

“It will trouble him little if he does,” 
her father said. “’Tis his country he 
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cares for, not his own advancement, and 
he knows well that ‘twas his resolution 
and independence of action at that 
moment that won the great battle, for 
if he had obeyed the signal, all would 
have been lost.” 

“And what news hast thou, Betty?” 
Mr. Girling asked presently. 

Betty told the story of Sam Grice’s 
heroism. Everyone remembered the lad, 
and how he broke the Nelson glass and 
ran away to sea, to his father’s un- 
bounded wrath; and all were loud in 
praise of his bravery. 

“ Ralph is to come home with Nelson,” 
Botty went on, “and a shipload of the 
wounded from Copenhagen, as you have 
heard, of course, may land here any day, 
Sam Grice among them. I must go 
now,” she went on, “ to tell old Jonathan 
Grice thé news,” 

“Thee need not trouble, child,” her 
father said, ‘‘ for here he comes. A strange 
hour, truly, for him to leave the glass- 
works, and in what a state of excitement 
he seems!” 

Jonathan Grice’s burly form came 
labouring up the jetty. His shovel hat 
was thrust on the back of his head; his 
unkempt locks strayed over his coat- 
collar; under his arm he clutched a 
telescope, and his broad red face showed 
unmistakable signs of heat and agita- 
tion. He pushed his way along, thrust- 
ing aside “the quality” in a manner 
totally foreign to him. 

“How now, Jonathan Grice?” Mr. 
Girling cried, stretching a restraining 
arm across the glassmaker’s path. “ Where 
art thou going with thy telescope in 
such a hurry?” 

“Don’t stay me,” Jonathan answered 
excitedly ; “ my lad’s wounded : I knowed 
he would be ; he’s a-comin’ home; here, 
don’t stay me, I say. Cap’n Flynn, o’ 
the King Garge’s Packet, he lent me this 
here telescope, an’ I be a-goin’ ter spy 
the boy Sam’s ship.” 

The glassmaker wrenched himself free 
of Mr. Girling’s grasp, and strode to the 
end of the jetty, where he rested his tele- 
scope against the big wooden crane that 
was used for unloading boats, and swept 
the horizon, clear now of all but the sail 
of an occasional fishing-boat. 
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Many an amused glance followed old 
Jonathan, and one or two gay sparks 
were inclined to joke at his expense till 
Betty ran after him and pulled at his 
coat-sleeve, when they relapsed into 
awkward silence. 

“] do.not think ’tis any use looking 
for Samuel yet, Jonathan Grice,” she 
said, “‘ but tell me, how didst thou hear 
about him?” 

Jonathan’s eye remained glued to th 
telescope as he shook off Betty’s hand 
and replied, without so much as a glance 
at her, “ Master Hanbury, he writ to me, 
an’ Cap’n Flynn, o’ the King Garge's 
Packet, he read me the letter an’ lent me 
the telescope. I don’t know who you be, 
but ’tain’t no use you a-tellin’ o’ me Sam 
‘on’t be here yet. You never can tell how 
these here seafarin’ wessels ‘Il act.” 

No persuasion would induce Jonathan 
to leave his post; he stayed there till 
nightfall, and was back again at day- 
break, and there is no telling how long 
he would have kept his vigil had not 
that happened for which he looked. For 
in the early hours of the very next morn- 
ing there sailed into the Roads the big 
vessel, bearing the sick and wounded of 
Copenhagen to be nfirsed back to health 
again among their own countrymen. It 
was a subdued and anxious crowd that 
gathered on beach and jetty that morn- 
ing; tears as well as cheers greeted the 
men who were landed so carefully and 
borne off on stretchers across the hillocky 
denes. There was a tense, nervous ex- 
citement.in the air, and now and then a 
half-hysterical sob broke from some 
woman’s throat as she recognised a 
hollow-cheeked, pain-riven face in the 
sad procession. 

Betty was all anxiety to see Sam 
Grice, and awaited the arrival of the 
wounded at the hospital with Jonathan. 
Disappointment wasin store for them, how- 
ever, for there wasnoadmittance for visitors 
that day. The resources of the hospital 
were taxed to the uttermost, and there 
was no thought within its walls of any- 
thing but settling patients and dressing 
wounds. So the two had to make up 
their minds to wait till morning, and 
Betty had all she could do to calm 
Jonathan’s indignation at being kept 
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from his son. To soothe his ruffled feel- 
ings she bade him come with her to 
the “ Wrestlers,” supplied him with pipe 
and tobacco, and listened all the evening 
to tales of Sam’s childhood, who, from 
being a rogue and a wastrel in his 
father’s eyes, was suddenly and miracu- 
lously transformed into a hero and a 
paragon. : 

“T sackerryficed him an’ his prospec’s 
at his country’s call,” said Jonathan. 
“Ses I, ‘Sam,’ ses I, ‘go ter sea you 
shall. Don’t talk to me o’ the glass- 
house,’ ses I. ‘Wha’s money ter honour 
an’ glory ?’ I ses, an’ I packed him off then 
and there. They du say,” Jonathan 
finished naively, “as how the prize-money 
‘ll be somethin’ considable.” 

Betty listened amazed to this astonish- 
ing version of the truth; she well remem-, 
bered Jonathan's attitude towards Sam’s 
sea-going longings. She kept her own 
counsel, however, and listened solemnly 
till even Jonathan’s loquacity had worn 
itself out, and he took himself off, leaving 
an exhausted hostess behind with scarce 
energy to creep to bed in the great four- 
poster of the “ Wrestlers’” best room. 

The morning brought with it fresh 
excitement. At anearly hour came news 
that the gun-brig Kite was in the Roads 
with Nelson aboard her. Betty was 
roused by Mrs. Suckling with the glad 
tidings, and was soon dressed and on her 
way to the jetty, where she waited to be 
among the first to welcome Ralph, her 
sweet face beaming from her big poke 
bonnet. 

The whole town was agog, as it had 
been eight months before when Nelson 
made his triumphant landing after 
Aboukir. Nevertheless the joy of greet- 
ing him now could not but be tinged 
with sadness, as men thought of the sorry 
procession of sick and wounded who had 
so lately passed that way. 

As the little knot of officers in their 
blue-and-gold uniform stepped ashore, 
cheer upon cheer arose from the crowd, 
and there was a great flourishing of hats 
and waving of handkerchiefs from the 
Bath House windows. There were 
agitated cries of recognition too. Betty, 
trembling with excitement, saw the tall 
figure she longed for coming towards her 
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with the rest. The lean, brown face 
under the cocked hat was leaner and 
browner than she remembered it, and the 
blue coat with its white facings hung a 
little loosely on the spare figure. Not 
that Betty consciously took in these 
facts. Her glowing eyes saw only the 
man she loved, and presently her mag- 
netic gaze drew his, and he came straight 
to where she stood with her father a little 
apart from the crowd, and seizing her 
hands, gazed down into her face as though 
he could never gaze enough. 

“* My dear,” he said, “ my dear!” There 
was no time for more, for Nelson was 
moving quickly forward. A_ chaise 
awaited him at the foot of the jetty, and 
away in the market-place the military 
were drawn up to receive him; the Sea 
Fencibles, as the Naval. Reserve of those 
days were called, had also prepared him 
a welcome, and so had every civil body 
inthe town. But Nelson had no thought 
for any of them. Ignoring the carriage 
and inotioning the crowd aside, he struck 
straight across the dirt and sand of the 
denes towards the hospital where the 
sailors lay who had fought and bled 
under him, his one concern to visit them 
and assure them of his gratitude and his 
sympathy. 

“ T must follow, Betty,” Ralph Hanbury 
said. ‘Come too, my dear; I cannot 
be parted from you.” So the two 
stumbled together over the sand-hills 
behind Nelson. Few words passed be- 
tween them, but they realised each other's 
presence, and there reigned in their hearts 
an unutterable content. 

“And thou art well, Ralph,” Betty 
said presently, “ really well and strong ?” 

“Yes,” Ralph answered, looking down 
at her reassuringly, “thanks to that 
splendid fellow Sam Grice; there’s no 
telling what evil case I might be in but 
for him. How is he, Betty?” he added 
eagerly. ‘‘ You have seen him, of course?” 

Betty’s face clouded. “ Alack, no,” she 
said. “The ship arrived but yesterday ; 
‘twas delayed by adverse winds, and I 
was not allowed to visit him then, for all 
was confusion at the hospital.” 

“Never mind, sweeting,” Ralph 
answered, seeing her distress. “ You shall 
come with usnow.” He stepped forward 





as he spoke to Nelson’s side and begged 
a word with him. 

A little later a group of people moved 
slowly through the wards of the hospital 
on Yarmouth Denes, very slowly, for it 
stopped at every bed while the central 
figure of the group, a slight, strenuous- 
faced man in admiral’s uniform, spoke to 
each occupant. Very cheery were the 
words he uttered, words that made dull 
eyes brighten and pale cheeks flush, and 
that won for the man who spoke them a 
love and devotion beyond expression. 

At length the little group drew near to 
the last bed in the ward. A rough screen 
was placed round it, and the occupant 
lay huddled beneath the clothes, deaf and 
blind to all that was going on around 
him. An old man sat beside the bed 
gazing helplessly at him, a world of 
dazed misery in his eyes. 

As they stopped at the bedside some- 
one made a reimark to Betty, and she 
answered, The sound of her voice reached 
the sick man’s ears; there was a sudden 
swift movement, and Sam Grice raised 
himself on his elbow and stared with 
incredulous eyes. Betty could have 
sobbed aloud at sight of him. He was a 
very wreck of the Sam Grice she remem- 
bered ; the crop of red curls had been cut 
close; the handsome boyish face had 
grown gaunt and grim, while a straggly 
beard gave it a strangely old look. Betty 
could scarcely bear to look in the eyes 
that turned on her so eagerly; they were 
those of one who has seen horrible sights 
and who cannot forget. But as they 
took in her presence and, wandering on 
to the group behind, fell on Nelson the 
horrible strained look vanished before a 
great uncontrollable joy. 

“Mistress Betty,” he cried, ‘ Mistress 
Betty!” Then he tried to raise his hand 
in salute to the Admiral, and, with the 
look of joy still illumining his features, 
fell back—dead. 

* + * 

The expression on Nelson’s face as he 
slowly left the ward was one not of com- 
miseration, but of envy. Thrice happy 
was Sam, the glassmaker’s son, in his eyes. 
Had he not sacrificed himself for those he 
loved, and had he not reaped his reward 
in seeing his sacrifice appreciated ? 
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FERNIE’S REVENGE. 


By ETHEL MILLS. 





T was through the instrumentality of 
Gilbert Lloyd that Fernie was out- 
lawed and a warrant issued for his 

arrest. There was circumstantial evi- 
dence only to prove that he had shot 
the surly old hut-keeper on Rippleford 
out-station, who was known to be a man 
of no friends and many enemies, and who 
lived, according to local gossip, in con- 
stant terror of his life from a mate, on 
whom he had’ turned Queen’s evidence 
years ago. But on that night Gilbert 
Lloyd’s imported mare had disappeared 
from the paddock at the out-station, and 
was known to be in the hands of the wild 
range-dweller, who had lived on the pos- 
sessions of his fellow-men for so many 
years. There was much to prove that the 
hut-keeper had disturbed him at his work, 
and had been shot in the back while 
running away to give the alarm. 

“Fernie might be a bushranger and a 
dare-devil at the best, but he would 
never shoot an unarmed man in the 
back,” said his supporters in the district ; 
but they were a shady lot themselves, and 
Gilbert Lloyd, who had lately bought 
Rippleford, swore that he would rid the 
district of the outlaw, who seemed to 
consider that a stray sheep or bullock was 
his due so long as it came from the rich 
folks’ flocks or herds. 

Gilbert was more than ever keen about 
this matter, because he fancied that to 
accomplish it would give him a better 
footing amongst his neighbours. Before 


he had come to the district he had been 
a society darling, and he was annoyed to 
see that all his town accomplishments 
were as nought in the eyes of the silent, 
sunburned young bushmen, simply because 
he couldn’t ride through timber, and was 





unlearned in bushcraft. He had wooed 
and won the beauty of the district, and 
he was unpleasantly surprised to see that 
she was commiserated with instead of con- 
gratulated upon her conquest. Now his 
chance had come to do something which 
they had failed to do. The stealing of 
his favourite mare had enraged him be- 
yond expression, for Fernie had swaggered 
into the wayside inn bar the day before 
and asserted laughingly that the next 
time he took something from Rippleford 
it would be valuable. 

This was after Lloyd had failed to 
convict him of killing a sheep in the 
river paddocks ; its skin had been tanned 
and forwarded to him by a half-witted 
black boy soon afterwards. Now that 
chance had given his enemy into his 
hands, Gilbert used all his energy and 
influence to convict him. Black trackers 
had come up from Poinsettia, and a first- 
class detective. Fernie and his attendant 
sprite—a young Dawson black fellow— 
had been traced to a cave in the Barrier 
range, and the police were drawing a 
cordon round the place. It was annoying 
that upon the very night that the capture 
would be made Rose Western, his fiancée, 
and his sister, Maude Lloyd, should 
choose to arrive by coach at the bush 
town. The capture of Fernie would 
rouse it to fever heat, and the girls were 
safest and best at Rippleford. There 
was no one to escort them there but 
Lloyd himself, and it was with a feeling 
of annoyance that he made the necessary 
arrangements to drive out with them in 
the chill of a spring dawning from 
the bush hotel, where the attendants 
scowled uncomfortably at him, and the 
rough servant-girl refused to wait upon 
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him, and openly gave her opinion of his 
character to the grinning black woman in 
the kitchen. 

To add to his worries, Ben Johnson, 
the driver, was usually drunk. He 
climbed to his high seat on the station 
trap, with cheerful remarks that he 
“ hoped the ladies would ’skuse him, but 
a gentleman had to drink when other 
gentlemen shouted for him.” Rose and 
Maude (a schoolgirl just grown up, and 
in her first long frock) were rather 
nervous. 

“Had you not better take the reins, 
Gilbert ?”’ said Rose, in a low voice. 

Gilbert could no more drive four horses 
than he could fly, and he assured the 
girls that Ben, though drunk, could drive 
far better than the average man sober ; 
and he was right to a certain extent. 
While in the cheerful stage Ben could 
drive, and Rose was so delighted ai 
seeing the road which led to her old 
home—for it was from the Westerns that 
Gilbert had bought Rippleford—that she 
soon forgot her fears. Maude was far 
too young and enthusiastic to worry, and 
rather enjoyed the sharp turns and 
swerves of the big station waggonette. 

Although she may not have realised it, 
it wasa great deal for the sake of Ripple- 
ford that Rose had accepted Gilbert 
Lloyd, and she had enjoyed the congratu- 
lations of her Sydney friends and the 


’ kudos that society gives to the girl who is 


making a good match. Gilbert was 
good-looking too in a small, fair, dapper 
style, and Miss Western felt at peace with 
the world as they flew along the red 
scrub road, with the glorious scents of 
the forest around them and the freshness 
of the spring dawn to fill their young 
hearts with the wine and joy of living. 
And Gilbert, gazing at the sweet, inte- 
resting face of his beloved, was fain to be 
content also, for Rose was very pretty, 
with her wavy flaxen hair and dark eyes 
and brows giving character to her creamy- 
tinted countenance, for her beauty was 
such that no man once realising it ever 
forgot her, owning an attraction quite 
apart from beauty of feature after all. 

Suddenly, without a word of warning, 
Ben Johnson collapsed in a heap on the 
floor of the trap, and Gilbert sprang to 
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his feet and seized the reins. - “You 
brute!” he said, as he strove to get the 
leaders in hand. “You can take your 
cheque and walk for this.” - But a loud 
snore was his only answer. 

“Don’t drag them back like that, 
Gilbert. See, you are pulling the leaders 
separate ways,” cried Rose, rising to her 
feet ; “and you haven’t got the other two 
reins at all.” 

Gilbert grew crimson with rage. The 
horses seemed to him to be all trying to 
back into the trap at once, and, to add to 
the confusion, Maude began to scream. 

With an exclamation of fear, Miss 
Western tried to clamber over the seat 
to reach the tangled reins. 

Being a bush girl, she saw the extent 
of the danger, and she realised at once 
that Gilbert was helpless. 

“Can I be of any use?” 

The calm, full yoice rang above the 
confused sounds of snapping harness and 
Gilbert’s excited shouts,°and to Rose 
Western the very notes of it brought 
relief. There was a man on the road; 
he had materialised from empty space, 
or from the pine poles round about. She 
did not stop to argue from whence he 
came; that he understood horses she 
knew at once when he went to the 
scared leaders’ heads, and quieted them 
gently. In a few seconds the confusion 
ceased, and giving Gilbert the reins to 
hold, she sprang to the ground to help 
the stranger repair a broken swingle-bar. 

“‘ My good fellow,” said Gilbert, noting 
the man’s rough bush turn-out of mole- 
skin and leggings, “I will make it 
worth your while if you will drive us to 
Rippleford; my man is useless, as you 
see.” 

“Yes, I was just about to offer. I’m 
camped by Scrubby Creek, half a mile 
back, but my mate will look after things. 
You don’t drive yourself?” 

“What the devil does it matter to you 
whether I drive or not? I don’t choose 
to. You will be well paid to do it, my 
man,” he added more genially, as he 
noticed the stranger’s eyes flash at the 
first part of his sentence. 

“Yes, I shall be well paid,” said the 
man reflectively ; “ well, all aboard ; your 
leaders have had too much corn to be 
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patient while we argue.” And he turned 
to help Rose into the trap, and then got 
in himself. “ ‘Thought I’d catch my horse 
and go to see the fun with the police and 
Fernie,” he volunteered, as he cracked 
the whip and whistled to the team. 
‘Heard the little miss scream, and so 
followed your tracks, and here [| am.” 

“T hope they won’t find him,” said 
Miss Western. “I saw Fernie once 
when I was a little girl; he was the 
handsomest boy one could see. He was 
living with his adopted people at 
Nerenby then, before they quarrelled, 
and he ran away.” 

Gilbert turned away so that Rose 
should not see his face, for the passion 
of jealousy had transformed it terribly. 
That was the key to Lloyd’s character, 
the voice which swamped all his finer 
feelings, and which mastered him com- 
pletely. A yearago Rose had spoken to him 
of Fernie, and had used the same words, 
adding, “I would love to meet him 
again. His life has been so romantic, 
if one can believe all one hears; and 
he is so very handsome —an_ ideal 
man.” 

Gilbert had not forgotten or forgiven 
her words. 

“Look!” whispered Maude ; “ it seems 
to me that our new driver is quite too 
lovely for anything. Watch when the 
wind lifts up his awful old hat-brim. 
Now he is handsome. Quite puts your 
ideal Fernie into the shade, Rose.” 

“Rose’s ideal Fernie is a cowardly 
murderer,” said Gilbert coldly. “ Per- 
haps because [ am a mere man, I fail 
to see the beauty of that character.” 

“Was that ever proved, Gilbert?” 
said Rose. “One cannot reconcile it at 


- all with what one has always heard of 


Fernie Ericson. I admit he leads a 
terrible life, but I do not think he would 
shoot an unarmed man.” 

“Well, we shall see. Your ideal will 
swing in a Sydney gaol before the year 
is out; the chain of evidence is too 
strong for him, and the Crown are doing 
a good work in ridding the district of a 
scoundrel.” 

Rose turned pale. “How awful!” 
she said. “Suppose he did not do it?” 
* Gilbert laughed. “He will hang for 
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it, anyway,” he said. “J, for one, am 
fully convinced of his guilt.” 

“T’'ve not too much time,” said the 
driver, suddenly turning the horses into 
the scrub; “ there’s a good short cut to 
Rippleford this way.” 

There certainly was a sort of path, but 
so overgrown that the girls had to bend 
this way and that to escape the sandal- 
wood boughs; and Rose was about to 
remonstrate, when the horses were brought 
to a standstill, and the driver turned on 
his seat so that he faced them. “ Now, 
hands up, all of you!” he said cheer- 
fully. “Fernie is not caught yet, you 
see.” And he whipped a revolver from 
his shirt, and covered Gilbert neatly. 
“T don’t wish to hurt either of you 
ladies,” he added; “ but neither of you 
must move, or try to call for help. My 
black fellow is behind us, and he will 
watch you.” 

With one accord the terrified girls 
looked behind. Yes, there, against the 
trunk of a sandalwood, stood a tall and 
rather villainous-looking aboriginal. He 
was also armed, and the restless stamping 
of tethered horses could be heard now and 
then from the scrub on the right. 

“Down you get, Lloyd! And make 
no fuss about it. You can keep your 
hands steady by handing over those 
notes you got at the bank this morning. 
Be quick, or I'll shoot. If I'm to swing 
for certain, it’s going to be on a true 
charge, anyway.” 

Gilbert turned white, but his especial 
fear was not firearms just then. Perhaps 
he knew he would not be shot before 
the girls. Rose's cheeks coloured faintly 
as she heard his defiant answer :— 

“Shoot, then, and take the notes; I’m 
not going to give them to you.” 

“ Gilbert, dear! Give him the money,” 
she cried; “it is nothing beside our 
lives. You coward! ” she added, turning 
towards the handsome, threatening face. 
“ So you doshoot unarmed men, after all.” 

Fernie’s face flushed hotly. “Every 
man shoots vermin at sight,” he retorted. 
“That man has given his time and 
money to hounding me down. I admit 
he began the chase in good faith, but I 
know, and you will know too some 
day, that a week ago he received the 
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clue to the real murderer; he alone 
knows of it beside myself, but he 
suppressed it, and I can prove it. Shall 
I prove it, Gilbert Lloyd, and break a 
good woman’s belief in you?” 

Gilbert did not answer, but Fernie 
saw the look of agony in his eyes. “ Do 
you expect me to believe that?” said 
Rose scornfully. ‘There would have to 
be proof indeed before the world would 
take the word of an outlaw.” 

‘Well, you may be right, Miss Western. 
I shall be glad to let him off with a lighter 
punishment for your sake, and the good 
words you spoke for Fernie Ericson this 
morning. Here” (he shouted to the 
nigger), “bring the rope and tie this 
‘gentleman’ to that sandalwood, and be 
quick about it.” 

The black was a Hercules in strength, 
and, in spite of Maude’s cries and Rose's 
bitter words, Gilbert was dragged from 
the waggonette and securely tied to the 
sandalwood. Rose had tried to shout 
for help, but Fernie threatened to shoot 
her lover if she did so, and, moreover, 
held her arm securely, while he gave 
directions to the grinning black fellow to 
cut a couple of -knotty myall boughs 
into cruel-looking switches. 

“I’m going to thrash the truth out of 
this dandy lover af yours, Miss Western,” 
he said. “ You are too good for his kind, 
and he'll tell the truth about the real clue 
fast enough when the nigger lays the 
lash on.” 

“For God’s sake, man, don’t,” cried 
Gilbert. “ Rose, Rose, stop him ; I could 
notstandit. My God! I shall die!” he 
shrieked, overcome with the terror of his 
position. 

“No, rest assured you won't die ; but 
I'm going to bring you pretty near it. 
The man who would send an innocent 
fellow-creature to certain death for a spite 
alone isn’t worth killing. Get to work,” 
he finished, turning to the black, who 
drew the stick through the air, and 
brought it down on Gilbert’s shoulders 
with a stinging swish. Rose turned sick 
and faint, and Fernie felt her sway. 
“Stop!” he shouted, and the nigger let 
the stick fall. “ Look here, Miss Western. 
I'll let your fine lover off on one condition. 
Will you both agree ?” 
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Rose pulled herself together, eagerly 
scanning the dark face above her. “ What 
is it?’’ she said. “ He shall give all the 
money he has ; youcan have my rings, my 
watch—everything.” 

“No; I want something from you more 
precious. I want you to kiss me—only 
once.” 

“How dare you?” cried the girl, 
striving to break from his hold. “No! 
I should rather die first, far rather and 
so would Gilbert. You have promised 
not to kill him, and you won't break 
your word,” she added hastily. 

“Oh! so you have faith in an outlaw’s 
word sometimes ? No, I won’t kill him, 
and our friend here will let him off with 
six more ‘lashes’ at most, if you refuse 
to give me the kiss, which will let him 
off altogether.” 

“Tell him, Gilbert,” cried the girl, 
“that you will stand those six blows 
rather than let thisthappen. I know that 
he will keep his word, and I would really 
rather die than give him what he asks. 
Don’t let him kiss me, Gilbert; don’t.” 

“ Really, Rose,” said Lloyd, fretfully, 
“you have very little feeling and very 
little love for me if—if—let us end this 
wretched affair, if possible—the ropes are 
cutting my shoulders in pieces—you are 
very heartless—Rose.” 

The girl looked round _ wildly. 
* Maude,” she cried, “can’t you wake 
Johnson? Is he dead, or what, that he 
does not help us?” 

“Johnson was drugged pretty success- 
fully, and won’t wake up for some hours 
yet. No, Miss Rose, your only hope of 
escape is from your brave lover. Speak 
up, Lloyd ; say you will take your licking 
like a man, and let the girl off.” 

“Gilbert, don’t—don’t let him have 
the satisfaction of being able to say that 
you let him kiss me to save yourself from a 
little pain,” said the girl again. She was 
pleading more for her ideal than for herself, 
but Gilbert’s eyes did not meet hers. 

“Don’t be a fool, Rose,” he said. 
“ Do you think I want the brute to touch 
you ? it would hurt me more than it hurt 
you ; but you are not the girl I take you for 
if you allow a nigger to strike the man 
you are going to marry soon.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Rose, with a, 











hardness in her voice, a determination in 
her violet eyes. She raised her face to 
the eager, sun-browned one, and did not 
resist when Fernie drew her gently 
towards him, so closely that her flaxen 
hair touched his rough blue linen shirt, 
but when he stooped to kiss her cheek, 
she gave her lips instead, and flushed rose- 
red at his warm embrace. 

Gilbert saw it all, and turned as white 
as she was roseate. 

“And now you must go, Fernie,” said 
the girl; “take your horses, and seek 
safety. The police shall have that other 
clue to-night ; you escaped by some secret 
entrance to the Limestone Crag, I 
suppose ; at any rate, the way is open 
before you now.” 

“Thank you, Miss Western,” said the 
man humbly. “I’ve beena brute to you 
and yours to-day. Never bother about 
putting things straight; the police will 
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know the rights of things to-night without 
words from you. I shall be glad to know 
that your faith is justified when you gave 
me credit for not shooting an unarmed 
man, as it will be directly. Here, you 
black daisy! untie that rope, and bring 
up the horses,” he added roughly. Afew 
minutes more, and Rose heard the sound 
of their horses’ hoofs ringing fainter and 
fainter down the rough scrub road. 
Gilbert was busily shaking Ben Johnson 
into sensibility. 

“Come, come, Rose,” he said loudly, 
but uneasily. ‘Cheer up, dear heart. 
We've had a bad adventure, but have 
won through safely, thanks to you.” 
Rose did not answer save by a look, and 
his own eyes fell before her gaze. 

Verily Fernie, the Ishmael, had taken 
something worth stealing from his enemy 
this time, nothing more or less than a 
girl’s pure faith. 


A BACHELOR’S PLOT. 


By R. BLACK. 


ECAUSE no wifely fingers care 
To remedy the wear and tear 
That time and labour make in me, 
Bachelor’s buttons will I set 
Instead of fragrant mignonette, 
And thrift, and thyme, and rue maybe. 


The snow of age’s winter drear 
Draws nearer with each coming year ; 
An arch of “ Old Man’s Beard” I make 
To typify my temper gruff, 
Grown with each lonely year more rough ; 
Snap-dragon, touch-me-not, I take. 


My garden looks a little queer ; 

I think the rose of love might cheer, 
A blushing queen in garlands led; 

And if one woman I could find 

Contented, amiable, and kind, 


I think—I think—that I might—humph ! 
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By H. WOOD SMITH. 


HE story of Augusto Bontempi and 
his remarkable invention, the me- 
chanical sculptor, is, with but little 

variation, the story of almost every other 
great inventor and his work, the story of 
a long struggle with the forces of preju- 


AN EXAMPLE OF MECHANICAL SCULPTURE, 





dice and jealousy. It is the story over 
again of William Lee and his stocking- 
loom, of John Kay and his flying shuttle, 
of Hargreaves and his spinning jenny, of 
Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and 
Jacquard, all of whom suffered from the 
attacks of workpeople who imagined that 
the machines with which they were asso- 
ciated would deprive the workers of their 
daily bread. Just as the people of Leeds 
and Blackburn rose up in fierce resent- 
ment against Kay and Hargreaves, scat- 
tering their machines to the winds and 
compelling the inventors to fly for their 
lives, so the enraged sculptors of Florence 
in recent years threatened to destroy 
Augusto Bontempi and his mechanical 
sculptor, and forced the unhappy inventor 
to seek a refuge in another city. 

Augusto Bontempi, a young Italian 
officer, imbued, like most of his country- 
men, with a passionate love for the arts, 
was wont to pass much of his leisure in 
the studios of his sculptor friends. Here 
he watched with keen interest the various 
works of art as they slowly assumed form 
and beauty under the skilled hands of the 
sculptors and their assistants. Here he 
would watch the gradual building up, 
piece by piece, of the clay model, until, 
finished at last, it passed into the hands 
of first one assistant and then another, 
and was slowly and laboriously repro- 
duced in marble. The work fascinated 
the young enthusiast; and whilst he 
watched and waited he was much im- 
pressed by the immense amount of labour 
entailed in the production of a statue, or 
even in the fashioning of a simple bust. 
Being naturally of an inventive turn of 
mind, it occurred to him that it should 
be quite within the bounds of possibility 
to design a machine that would accom- 
plish the laborious part of the sculptor's 
task equally well and in considerably less 
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time. The idea took root and gradually 
matured, but it was not until after years 
of anxiety and constant experimenting 
that the fruit of his labours in the form 
of a sculpture machine saw the light 
of day. 

Setting up the machine in Florence, 
Signor Bontempi confidently invited both 
friends and critics to a practical demon- 
stration of the capabilities of his ingenious 
invention. That the machine would ac- 
complish all and more than was claimed 
for it by the inventor was apparent to 
all, and not least to the sculptors of 
Florence. These good folk, imagining 
that a machine, capable of producing in 
a few hours work of equal merit to their 
own, accomplished only after weeks of 
toil, would put an immediate end to 
their existence as sculptors, rose up in 
great indignation, and threatened to 
destroy both the inventor and the work 
of his genius. It was by no means an 
idle threat. The agitation against Signor 
Bontempi increased in strength and bit- 
terness as the existence of his machine 
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THE MACHINE AT WORK UPON DUPLICATES OF THE “GIRL AT THE FOUNTAIN,” 
THE PRECEDING PAGE. 










became more widely known amongst 
those whose interests were thought to be 
injured by the invention, and_ Signor 
Bontempi quietly and wisely removed 
both himself and his mechanical sculptor 
to Naples. Here, if he was not a wel- 
come visitor, he was at all events free 
from actual molestation, and it was not 
long before the machine was again at 
work. 

Still things did not go well with the 
inventor. Jealousy and prejudice met 
him at every turn, and the outlook was 
anything but hopeful. Fortunately, at 
this moment Sir A. Conan Dovle came 
upon the scene, and realising the im- 
mense possibilities of .the invention, 
acquired the British rights in the machine 
and made arrangements for its shipment 
to England. In due course the machine 
was set up in a studio at Battersea, but 
a more suitable home has been provided 
for it in Soythwark, and here quite 
recently I had the satisfaction of seeing 
it at work, an experience full of interest 
and instruction. 
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Before describing the operations of the 
machine—or rather machines, for there 
are several now at work—it would be 
well to state clearly exactly what the 
mechanical sculptor will not do, and what 
it is really capable of accomplishing. 

First of all, then, it is absurd to imagine 
that the sculpture machine will ever be 
utilised to produce sculpture direct from 
life. The highly coloured word-picture 


accomplished the unhappy living model 
would, for hours at a time, have to be 
secured by numerous head-rests and other 
ingenious devices, so that the slightest 
facial movement would be impossible. 
The strain would be intense, and I am 
convinced that it would be almost im- 
possible for any human being to undergo 
the severe ‘physical discomfort that the 
operation would entail. 





THE FIRST STAGF, SHOWING THE MODEL AND THE ROUGH STONES, FROM WHICH THE 
DUPLICATES WILL BE SCULPTURED, IN POSITION, 


drawn by an_ enterprising American 
writer describing with realistic inaccu- 
racy how the leaders of fashion and 
beauty in London society are now 
‘“‘sculptographed ” while they wait, with 
the same facility and luxurious comfort 
as they are pictured by fashionable photo- 
graphers, is, of course, a freak of the 
imagination. That the machine itself is 
quite capable of doing this is true enough ; 
but in order that such a feat could be 


Therefore it is necessary to work from 
a model, which may be of any material 
—plaster, marble, terra-cotta, bronze, or 
delicate alabaster. Given a model of 
some kind, the machine will reproduce 
in duplicate with absolute accuracy of 
detail, and with astonishing rapidity. 
Size and subject areimmaterial. Amedal- 
lion, a bust, or a statuette can be repro- 
duced with equal facility, it being simply 
a question of drills and of the accurate 
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THREE HOURS FROM THE START. 


adjustment of the machine. At the time 


of my visit to the studios two medallions ~ 


measuring a few inches in diameter had 
just been successfully executed, and lay 
side by side with the model from which 
they had been perfectly and beautifully 
reproduced. But, as a proof that size is 
no object, a sculpture machine has been 
laid down which is by far the largest 
carving machine of any description in 
existence. It is capable of carving a block 
of stone or marble up to ten feet in height 
and five feet six inches in diameter, and 
up totwenty tons in weight. The machine 
contains several very clever mechanical 
contrivances for raising or lowering the 
tables, also gearing the two together for 
the purpose of turning columns, spirals, 
and fluted work. The possibilities of 
work within the capacity of one or other 
of the machines are, therefore, very great. 

The operations of the sculpture machine 
are exceedingly simple. The machine is 
worked by hydraulic power, and is so 
beautifully contrived that the mechanism, 
which weighs several tons, is operated 
by means of small levers, and from 
beginning to end is under the absolute 
control of the workman in charge. A 
glance at ovr illustrations will afford a 


better idea of the machine itself than 
pages of technical description. The most 
noticeable features are the three arms, or 
“pointers,” which are placed exactly 
opposite to three small revolving tables. 
The pointer on the left side of the 
machine is of wood, and upon the table 
in front the model is securely fixed. The 
other two arms, corresponding to the 
wooden pointer, are strong steel drills or 
cutters, which revolve at the tremendous 
rate of over 1,300 revolutions a minute. 
On the tables opposite each of these 
drills the blocks of marble or stone are 
placed, and secured in the same manner 
as the model. The only movement that 
is then possible is accomplished simul- 
taneously by the three revolving tables. 
The wooden pointer opposite the model 
and the two steel drills facing the blocks 
of stone to be carved work in perfect 
unison, so that the slightest movement 
of the pointer is executed instantaneously 
by the drills. To prevent these from 


becoming overheated and useless from 
working at such high speed, a thin stream 
of water is poured constantly upon them 
during the whole time the machine is at 
work. The water, mixing with the 
stone ground into a fine powder by the 
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drills, runs off in a thick stream into a 
trough arranged for that purpose, 

The model and the two blocks of stone 
being secured in position, a workman 
takes his place in the raised chair at the 
side of the wooden pointer, and touching 
a small lever, sets-the great machine in 
motion. Although weighing something 
like four tons, the machine is controlled 
by the lightest touch, moving to the right 
or left, forward or backward, up or down, 
with the utmost ease at the will of the 
operator, who guides the wooden pointer 
—which, it should be explained, does not 
revolve like the drills—slowly over the 
surface of the model, the two drills 
repeating every movement, however 
slight, of the pointer, and cutting into 
the two blocks as though they were 
simply wax instead of stone. 

Slowly but surely the surface of the 
blocks begins to take form, and, the bust 
or bas-relief having been roughed out, 
the large drills are replaced by finer ones, 
and so gradually the more delicate work 
in the model is reproduced by the irresis- 
tible drills, It is quite impossible for the 
machine to make the serious mistake of 
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cutting away too much, for the drills, as 
explained, work in perfect sympathy with 
the pointer, which, apart from the fact 
that it is made of wood, is so controlled 
that it cannot go below the surface of the 
model. 

The mechanical sculptor isa very rapid 
worker, producing in a few hours a bust 
that would take probably six weeks to 
execute in the ordinary way by hand. 
Moreover, the important fact“ must be 
borne in mind that the machine produces 
in duplicate. After the machine has 
done its work the sculptured replicas need 
only to be rubbed down with sandpaper. 
This finishing touch is done by a skilled 
operator. Obviously the saving in the 
cost of production is very considerable 
indeed. Leaving out of the question the 
quality and character of the stone em- 
ployed—which, of course, varies accord- 
ing to one’s fancy or pocket—a bust or 
statuette now costing £20 to £30 to 
produce can be executed by the 
mechanical sculptor for less than half 
this sum. 

It is interesting to note here that the 


- laborious work of “ pointing” a block of 


NEARING COMPLETION. 
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minutely measured, and, in 
accordance with the measure- 
ments thus ascertained, holes 
of varying depths are pierced 
in the block of stone by an 
assistant. With these holes 
as a guide, the assistant after- 
wards carves away the stone, 
and so gradually “ roughs out” \. 
the figure ready for the master- 
hand of the artist himself. It 
goes without saying, therefore, 
that a machine that will do 
this equally as well as by hand 
must necessarily facilitate the 
sculptor’s labours and increase 
his output a hundredfold. The 
machine will do just as much 
or as little as the sculptor 
desires. It will “ point” the 
marble, “rough out,” or pro- 
duce the complete sculpture 
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SSS eee garage. from the artist’s model, and 
withal it never destroys the 
A CAPITAL SCULPTURED BY THE MACHINE. sculptor’s individuality. And 


if, perchance, in course of time 
marble from the artist’s plaster or bronze the machine should prove the means 
model can be executed by the machine of bringing down the cost of works of art 
With perfect accuracy, 
and, of course, in con- 
siderably less time than 
by hand, in the artist’s 
studio—an important 
consideration when 
time isan object. For 
the benefit of the un- 
initiated, it should be 
explained that in a 
sculptor’s studio a 
block of marble or 
stone is first roughed 
out into something like 
form bya skilled assis- 
tant, or “ pointer,” as 
he is called, from the 
nature of his work, 
which is known» as 
“pointing.” This is 
purely mechanical 
work, and is effected 
by careful measure- 
ments arrived at with 
special instruments. 
The artist’s plaster 


model iscarefully and SCULPTURING A BUST. | 





there will be undoubtedly a compensating 
increased demand. Thus, while things 
are evened up in this way for the 
artist, a greater number of people will 
benefit by a change of conditions which 
brings within the reach of the many 
the beauties and delights of art hitherto 
only in the power of the rich to enjoy. 

The utility of the mechanical sculptor 
is, however, by no means restricted to 
the production—or rather reproduction 
—of works of art. Its greatest influence 
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will probably be felt at first in ecclesias- 
tical and architectural ornamental work, 
for which it is pre-eminently adapted. 
Building contractors will be unable in 
future to plead cost of material as an 
excuse for the erection of unsightly and 
monotonously plain buildings. And, 
while the machine may possibly reduce 
the demand for expensive hand-sculp- 
tured work, it will certainly develop the 
industry by immeasurably increasing its 
productive powers, 


LOVE’S KINGDOM. 


By SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE. 


Y love and I long years ago 
A kingdom had beside the sea, 
Where mighty winds did shout and blow 

A symphony in every key ; 

Our hearts were ever full of glee, 
And at our feet the waves would fling 

Each morning a new melody, 
For she was queen, and I was king. 


We wandered idly to and fro 
"Neath cliffs where gulls cried eerily 
Their ancient, unforgotten woe, 
Relic of some dead god’s decree ; 
And often on my bended knee 
I listened while my love would sing 
A sweet old song, so sweet to me, 
For she was queen, and I was king. 


Fine sand that shone like silver snow 
Was carpet fit for royalty ; 

Our halls were broad and cool and low— 
Sea-caves where wind-song echoed free— 
All hung with green embroidery 

And many an ocean offering : 

We gloried in our high degree, 

For she was queen, and I was king. 


Envoi. 


We lost our kingdom, I and she, 
But remnants of its glory cling 


About us still. 


Oh, glad were we 
When she was queen, and I was king! 
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/OICI, m’sieu’"’, exclaimed the 
black dwarf, and Tarrant, look- 
ing up in swift surprise, was 

aware of a woman. 

She stood upon a great red rock, 
cameo-clear in the glow of early twilight 
against the steely sky, silent and very 
beautiful. He gazed dumbly, stupefied 
at sight of her in such surroundings. 

“Don’t stare,” said a sweet voice 
reprovingly. “It’s so rude!” 

He started dazedly, the dwarf behind 
him gave vent to a horrible, throaty 
chuckle, and it was borne upon his 
understanding that the vision had 
addressed him. 

‘** Bon soir, ma’m’selle,’ remarked the 
black man, mouthing the words in negro 
fashion, and “ Bon soiy, Cceurvaillant,” 
answered she most courteously, while 
Tarrant was cudgelling his brains to find 
fit phrase wherewith to greet her. 

Before he could speak she was gone, 
and no belated energy on his part sufficed 
for her rediscovery ; the wide world was 
once more uninhabited save by himself 
and his follower. 

He turned angrily towards that sable 
savage, demanding full, complete, and 
instant explanation of the incident, but 
the dwarf disclaimed in dull Sesuto any 
liability in connection therewith, refusing 
to trench further upon the French vocabu- 
lary with which he had so suddenly 
shocked hisemployer. Tarrant could get 
nothing out of him, and, the idea of 
clumping him over the head with a 
stone proving impracticable, the white 
man turned once more eastwards, followed 
at a safely respectful distance by the 
grinning, unrepentant black one. 

He pursued his way. unrejoicing, with 
the immediate and pressing purpose of 
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picking out a camping-ground for the 
night before the scant twilight should 
fail him; it was not wise in those days 
and on the wrong side of Swaziland to 
travel triflingly. 

It was already dark before he could 
quite make up his mind to settle down 
on any particular spot, and even then 
the dwarf protested copiously against his 
decision. The deep-sounding gutturals of 
that linguist conveyed nothing, however, 
to the comprehension of his master, and, 
after several speeches, he set himself dis- 
contentedly to offsaddle the three sorry 
steeds of their cavalcade, making there- 
after such preparation as was possible 
for dinner and bed. 

The gloom of the dead day’s grave was 
lightened by the coming of the stars. 
Paul Tarrant sat down, his back against 
a rock, to scan with questioning eyes the 
black bulk of the mountains that loomed 
a little nearer as each planet found its 
place. The cool, soundless African night 
soothed and comforted him after his long, 
hot day in the saddle. The warmth of the 
dwarf’s great cooking-fire, the grateful 
fragrance of his own pipe, rendered him 
pleasantly drowsy. He puffed contempla- 
tive clouds into the cloudless vault, and, 
through the curling smoke, looked fate 
in the face unknowingly, till his pipe 
went out, the fire died down for lack of 
fuel, and the eyes that, looking into his, 
had spoken to him mutely were swallowed 
up in space. - 

He rose with a rush, reached in a 
second the bush whence they had shone 
upon him, and came back bleeding from 
its embrace. The shred of white linen 
ravished from a woman’s clothing by a 
lustful thorn he did not see, but the 
black dwarf, who had cat’s eyes and a 
busy brain, saw it,and had occasion on the 
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instant to cut down the green mimosa 
for the replenishing of his fading fire. 

Master and man ate thankfully in 
silence, and with prodigious appetites, 
of the savoury stew the latter had 
evolved. Thereafter Tarrant wrapped 
himself about with a great kaross, and 
lay down wearily. In five, minutes he 
was fast asleep. 

The dwarf, squatted on his haunches 
by the fire, gazed frowningly into the 
red heart of the embers. From time to 
time he fed the glow with dry, smokeless 
wood, and once, when Tarrant, turning 
in uneasy slumber, shook the folds of the 
sheepskin from about his shoulders, rose 
from his crouching posture to cover the 
white man carefully from the keen night 
air. 

A very villainous figure this same dwarf 
as he bent over the unconscious form at 
his feet, a nightmare Caliban, a pitiably 
proportioned parody of our humanity, an 
embodied image of evil, he yet looked 
down with exceeding tenderness, out of 
deep, bloodshot eyes, on the flushed face 
of the sleeping Englishman; then he 
shook him gently by the shoulder, and 
Tarrant started up, hand on hip, to glare 
wildly into the darkness about him. 

“Du quinquina,” said the watcher 
laconically, and the sick man, swallowing 
without demur the tiny tabloids held out 
to him, lay down again contentedly, 
smiling careless thanks. 

“Useful sort of beast!” he muttered 
sleepily to himself, and regained the land 
of dreams. 

It is a theory—an esthetic theory—of 
our black brethren that only the most 
perfectly shaped of the human species 
should be permitted to survive the perils 
of birth. It is, moreover, a practice of 
theirs to take certain steps to that end, 
and the achievement of manhood by Paul 
Tarrant’s servitor must have beena most 
unusual feat, not unattended by very 
unpleasant risks. 

A pariah, then, amongst his own folk 
in consequence of his deformities, a 
patient butt for the untender mercies of 
the wandering takhaar Boers in whose 
midst he perforce dwelt, a sour, sad, 
savage creature, he had attached himself 
to the errant Englishman on the strength 
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of some kindly word thrown him by 
chance, forgotten as soon as uttered save 
by its recipient ; he had followed Tarrant 
faithfully in all that Ishmaelite’s subse- 
quent wanderings, and, despite the fact 
that neither could understand the other’s 
speech, that the service was of the hardest, 
without immediate payment, with pros- 
pects only of the most remote, remained 
well satisfied with his position. 

They had travelled together down the 
Assegai river into the Ubombo country, 
where, rumour had it, there were certain 
earthly treasures to be chanced upon by 
those who did not value over-highly their 
chances of living to a ripe old age. Of 
such was Tarrant, and he had set forth 
upon this new quest desperately hopeful, 
urged on by vivid recollections of a 
certain north-country parsonage whence 
had come, from a more than scanty source, 
the meagre financial equipment for his 
venture into the untilled fields from which 
must be wrung, at all hazards, a manifold 
harvest. 

In the far-away home there were hungry 
mouths to be fed, and hungrier hearts to 
be healed by the early acquisition of that 
competence whose long deferring had 
bred in him sickness of both body and 
mind; he tossed and turned the night 
through, his dreams divided between the 
struggling mother in the smoke-sick 
Yorkshire city and the visionary voice, 
the swift sweet eyes that had met him in 
a desert where men and women of his own 
race could have no portion. 

Malaria weighs heavily on mind as 
well as body, and when the sick man, 
waking unrefreshed to the hot sun of a 
new day, saw that his solitary servant 
had deserted him, he communed very 
bitterly with himself concerning the black 
vice of ingratitude. Then he arose, 
saddled, at great pains, his three stale 
steeds, and set forth into the void alone, 
the clangour of a smithy in his brain, its 
fire ablaze beneath his eyelids. 

Daylight made clear to him that he 
had, in the darkness, pitched his camp 
under the shadow of a sloping shoulder 
which abutted from the foot-hills in whose 
kloofs and crannies he had been some- 
what aimlessly interested. He had not 
travelled far before he stopped to rest, 
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and, as he threw himself down in the 
patchy shadow of an attenuated bush, he 
realised, all at once, that he was very ill 
indeed. Hesaw mistily, under his elbow, 
a vein of dull, virgin gold which peered 
out at him, naked and unashamed, from 
the blurred grey quartz of the outcrop 
whose long spine fell away before him in 
active, undulating waves. Staggering to 
his feet, he found, confronting him at no 
great distance, a long, low, rambling 
edifice, an unmistakably comfortable, 
civilised dwelling-house where none such 
should exist. Out of the earth at his 
feet appeared the unmistakable figure of 
his soulless servitor bearing towards him 
an equally unmistakable breakfast-tray 
heaped high with smoking dishes. 

He groaned aloud. The dread demon 
of delirium mocked and mowed at his 
shoulder. An abyss of darkness engulfed 
him, and he rolled over unconscious. 

Paul Tarrant was carried into Siloam 
feet foremost, and lay there for many 
days, a woman watching over him; but 
when he in time fell free of the fever he 
was left to the ministrations of his hired 
servant, so that he woke up one night 
to some consciousness of the grinning 
ebony figure which leaned over him with 
such joyful solicitude. 

He lay for a moment gazing about 
him, wonder-stricken, and opened his 
mouth to speak; but no words came, 
and the dwarf, imposing silence by a 
gesture, rose suddenly and left the room. 

A tall, grey-haired man ina well-worn 
suit of white drill was presently ushered 
in by the stunted negro, and Tarrant, 
looking up, discovered a friend in need. 

Roger de Guérin was equally and at 
all times a missionary and a gentleman. 
He awaited the pleasure of his unbidden 
guest dumbly, unwilling to tax by any 
personal curiosity the small stock of 
strength to which the sick man had to 
trust. 

Paul was very weak. He was also very 
keenly anxious to be strong again, since 
it was apparent that some at least of his 
hallucinations had been founded on fact. 
Much also depended upon his immediate 
action. 

“ Who are you ?” he asked in a whisper, 
without wasting time. 
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“*My name is De Guérin,” replied the 
new-comer pleasantly, “and this is the 
mission station of Siloam. You must 
not worry about anything at present. 
You are in good hands. Get well first, 
and talk after, you know.” 

The invalid made a pitiful gesture of 
dissent. “I,must—I must get out of 
this,” he said fretfully. “I must get 
out of this at once. Where’s my 
nigger?” 

The dwarf's flat face danced in the 
doorway, and the missionary signed to 
him that he might enter. 

“Tout va bien, m'sieu’?” inquired the 
monstrosity hoarsely, sidling into the 
room crabwise. 

“Assez bien, Ceeurvaillant,” the tall man 
assured him in a low voice. 

“]—I—I don’t understand,” Tarrant 
expostulated feebly from the bed. ‘“ Who 
—what—why does he speak French to 
you? Who was the woman I saw? 
What does it all mean?” 

His voice died away. He was conscious 
of an exceedingly bitter taste in his 
mouth, of white, fleecy clouds that en- 
wrapped him in misty slumbrous cool- 
ness, and of nothing more till he awoke, 
twelve hours later, sound and self-con- 
fident once more. 

His host would have had him remain 
in bed for a time, that he might regain 
some measure of strength, but he felt 
that he could not lie still longer, and 
refused to be coerced even for his own 
good. 

His black man brought him such 
clothing as he could muster, and, invest- 
ing him therein, led him once more out 
into the world. 

A very bright, pleasant world it seemed 
to Tarrant, lying in a long lounge under 
the deep verandah of the mission-house, 
where he had been deftly installed by 
the voiceless dwarf, a sunny, smiling 
world, inset with pleasant prospects, 
sparkling with golden opportunities. 
He closed his eyes with a sigh of con- 
tentment, and did not open them again 
for an hour. 

Then another of his dreams came true, 
and he forgot for the moment all things 
save the red rock in the desert and the 
woman who had stood thereon. 
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She endured his gaze for a brief.space 
before she spoke, a faint, fugitive colour 
lighting up her face the while. ‘“Good- 
morning,” she said at last, laughingly, 
and Tarrant also found his tongue. 

“ G—g—good-morning,” he echoed, 
without wisdom; and the dwarf, watch- 
ing from a distance the obvious come- 
dietta, rubbed his hands _ together 
between his crooked knees, chuckling 
hugely, but with contentment. 

Tarrant, overhearing his untimely 
mirth, would have risen to correct the 
misdemeanour, but the girl anticipated 
him. 

“Avance donc, Ceeurvaillant,”’ she com- 
manded, “et chante-nous quelque chose de 
gaie.” 

The misshapen black man _ shuffled 
forward at her bidding, and stood on 
one leg before her, scraping in the dust 
with his disengaged toes, his eyes cast 
down, a picture of fatuous confusion. 

He was by no means a picturesque 
person, nor was his grotesque deformity 
at all redeemed by the full-dress costume 
he had donned in honour of the occasion : 
a pair of very wide trousers, fastened 
round his neck by a leathern strap, were 
only partially eclipsed by a morning- 
coat whose tails swept the ground at his 
heels; the sleeves of the coat and the 
ankles of the trousers were rolled up 
many times ; on his huge head he wore 
an infinitesimal straw hat with a detach- 
able brim absurdly like a halo. 

“* Le Taureau Noir,’” he announced at 
length in an anguished croak, and sang 
very dolefully forthwith. 

The man and woman on the verandah 
above him sat for a time in silence, 
listening. Their eyes met for an instant, 
but neither smiled; and from that 
moment one of them put her trust in 
the other. 

“Poor Cceurvaillant!” she said, very 
softly, and sighed. 

“ Why do you call him Cceurvaillant?” 
Tarrant asked, in a whisper that he 
might not disturb the singer; “is that 
really his name?” 

“It is his christian name,” the mis- 
sionary’s daughter answered simply. 
“My mother had him christened.” 

“How long have you known him, 


then?” 
curiously. 

“ All my life,” said Joan, smiling. “He 
was brought to Siloam for sanctuary 
when he was born: his father would 
have killed him—you know the cruel 
custom. I wish he wouldn’t wander 
away from us so often. I'm afraid that 
his own people will get hold of him 
some day, and ——” She shuddered. 

“ He’ll be all right as long as he’s with 
me,” said Paul stoutly. “I wonder why 
he let me camp so close to your place the 
night I fell sick.” 

“He begged you to come on to us,” 
the girl asserted surprisedly. “He says 
you wouldn’t pay any attention to him.” 

“J don’t understand his outlandish 
jargon,” Tarrant exclaimed in an 
aggrieved tone. “ He speaks French well 
enough, but never a sensible word have I 
had out of him. I suppose the beggar’s 
too proud to speak anything but his own 
thieves’ Latin to me.” 

“ He is a king’s son,” said Joan gravely, 
as if the fact were adequate explanation, 
and her companion, looking up, drowned 
all his plaints in the cool, dark depths of 
the eyes that looked so honestly into his. 

Straight, supple limbs, most perfectly 
proportioned, a sunny face crowned 
gloriously as with spun gold, a soul 
unspotted, had fallen to the lot of Joan 
de Guérin, the missionary’s daughter, but 
none of them had she held of any ac- 
count until Paul Tarrant, the adventurer, 
stepped out of the foot-ranges into her 
life. Not all at once either had she 
ventured to avail herself of the goodly 
gifts vouchsafed her. She had scanned 
the stranger very closely before admitting 
him to the sweet sanctuary of her maiden 
thoughts, and he had passed creditably 
all the tests at her command from the 
moment when he had sat dumbly in 
his saddle before her, to the supreme 
and seldom-requisitioned trial of the 
black dwarf’s singing. He alone of the 
few white men she had met had been 
moved to aught: but mirth by its inflic- 
tion, so that Joan, the beautiful, wild, 
unsophisticated Joan, looked very grate- 
fully towards him, and was glad that her 
rare smile could pleasure him. 

He, lying back in his chair, gaunt and 
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exhausted, in his worn riding-clothes, 
was yet of goodly presence—blue blood 
had gone to the grimy Yorkshire parson- 
age—and Cceurvaillant the unmusical 
paused during the twentieth verse of his 
ballad to roll his eyes benignantly upon 
his two friendly auditors, as who would 
say, ‘‘Bless you, my children.” Then 
he went on with verse twenty-one. 

Roger de Guérin, the reverend, was 
sorely grieved when Tarrant told him of 
the purpose to be carried out at the gates 
of Siloam, even more grieved than when 
Paul demanded of him permission to woo 
his daughter. 

“If Joan is willing, Tarrant,” he said, 
when the young man had spoken all that 
lay in his mind, “I for one will not stand 
in the way of her happiness. I have 
sometimes felt that this is not, perhaps, 
the best place for her, and I think I can 
trust you to deal tenderly with my 
motherless girl. But ah, lad, I wish 
you could leave the gold where it lies! 
Thirty years of my life and all my 
worldly wealth I have spent in sowing 
the seed here, and I had hoped to hand 
the harvest on unspoiled when my day’s 
work is over. A mining-camp! a 
mining-camp! ‘Take everything I have, 
lad, but spare me that if you can!” 

Tarrant thought for long before reply- 
ing, and a spasm of regret wrung his 
heart as he answered; he felt very 
keenly for this toil-worn man, whose 
house must, through his coming, be left 
to him desolate. 

“Tam afraid,” he said sadly, “ that it 
must be all—or nothing.” 

De Guérin bowed his head, and pre- 
sently lifted it again to stare upwards— 
at the stars, perhaps. 

From the succour of Siloam Tarrant 
emerged strong enough in body, mind, 
and estate to journey westwards again 
for the purpose of acquiring due title to 
exploit De Guérin’s tiny vineyard. 

The story of one Naboth ran in his 
mind unpleasantly while he kicked his 
heels about the corridors of corrupt 
offices awaiting the tardy acceptance of 
such bribes as he could offer, but he 
comforted himself in the writing of com- 
forting letters addressed to the big 
manufacturing town in Yorkshire, and, 
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conscious of the solace these would carry 
to the patient folk at home, he allowed 
good and evil to work together to the 
end ordained. 

Finally, after many and_ grievous 
delays, he turned his face once more 
towards the dawn, journeying back to 
the woman who awaited his coming. 

He found her on the selfsame rock 
whence she had first looked down upon 
him, and, under its cool shade, the two 
exchanged a single kiss while the black 
dwarf beamed upon them unblushingly. 

Tarrant, proud and all but penniless, 
had not dared to put his fate to the test 
until the title-deeds which meant so 
much to him had been securely sealed, 
but motherless Joan was woman-wise 
and knew well what awaited her, so that 
there was no weariful wooing, but a 
quick question and a ready reply. 

Not until they passed the spot where 
Tarrant had lain down despairingly in 
ignorance of all that was so near him, 
and saw in the distance the figure of the 
grey-haired missionary hurrying towards 
them, did they pause to think of all that 
the carrying out of their plans must 
mean to the lonely worker in the arid 
fields about them. 

Roger de Guérin was out of breath ere 
he reached them, but spoke at once, 
saving them all apology. 

“Sehynga has heard of your find,” he 
cried, omitting the greeting they ex- 
pected, “and has sent in to say that he 
will not allow the land to be disturbed.” 

Joan turned pale, but Paul Tarrant, 
the masterful adventurer, the cool, 
careful Yorkshireman, laughed grimly. 
It seemed to him useless to trouble about 
such a trifle as the assent of a savage 
potentate to schemes which had been 
approved by the suzerain power. 

“Sehynga had better not bother me,” 
he said slowly, “ or he may find that he 
is running his head against a rock!” 

His sweetheart smiled, but rather 
sadly. She knew far better than he the 
nature of the people in whose midst she 
dwelt, and even the brand-new title- 
deeds which Paul had shown her so 
proudly did not seem to her altogether 
sufficient for their purpose. 

She sought comfort of Cceurvaillant 
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the faithful while the two white men 
went off together to interview the mes- 
senger who had brought in the word of 
his chief. 

The dwarf heard her out in silence, 
and consumed an inordinate spoonful of 
snuff before he spoke. ‘‘ There will be a 
price,” said he calmly, upon deliberation. 

“And who will pay that price?” she 
asked, turning over in her mind the 
meaning of his parable, but foreseeing 
nothing of the truth. — 

“Moi, Cceurvaillant,” the misshapen 


creature answered unhesitatingly. “ Je le- 


payerai moi-méme.” 

“Quite dotty!” said Paul Tarrant 
when she told him later of his servant's 
dark saying. “The price is paid in full, 
though it cost me a .pretty tight 
squeeze. How d’you think you'll like 
Yorkshire, Joan?” 

It was a far cry in those days, however, 
from the well-ordered security of the 
north country to the sunswept solitudes 
of Swaziland, and when the foretold 
trouble came to Tarrant he felt strangely 
helpless against the power which opposed 
his own. The first adit of his enterprise 
was not well driven when there arose 
suddenly, out of the darkness of a 
summer’s night, a very formidable host 
of jet-black fighting-men who pitched 
their camp.upon the piece of ground whose 
leasehold he held. 

He went out to them at dawn, his blood 
up, and bade them depart with all speed, 
whereat they laughed consumedly. 

The baleful twinkle of their camp-fires 
lit up the loneliness of Siloam for a long 
week while Roger de Guérin went to and 
fro amongst them, to no _ purpose. 
Tarrant would have sent the fiery cross 
hot-foot to the west, but the missionary 
had pleaded with him for his people, 
and the man for whom that enthusiast 
was to sacrifice so much was waiting 
sullenly the outcome of a more peaceful 
policy. 

Joan, wide-eyed and weary, worked 
out her days as best she might, and over 
all brooded Cceurvaillant, the comforter. 

He even condescended, under such 
circumstances, to loosen his tongue to 
his master in English, speaking encour- 
agingly to that impatient prospector. 


** All will be well, m’sieu’,” he assured 
Paul eagerly, “if you will give me a 
little time—only a little time longer till 
the king comes.” 

“Oh, rot!” said Tarrant rudely, and 
walked away. 

The dwarf turned wistfully to Joan, 
and smiled very hideously. 

“ Monsieur s’ennuie,” he said, apolo- 
gising, and the girl made shift to return 
his smile. 

Cceurvaillant had sealed with his 
approval the betrothal between herself 
and Paul. He knew moreover that the 
undisturbed possession of quite a small 
patch of ground, otherwise worthless, 
would, in some mysterious way, provide 
for their happiness, and, while sym- 
pathising vaguely with the single purpose 
in which Roger de Guérin’s life had been 
spent, “had yet no great faith in its 
achievement ; he understood his own 
people too well. 

The easily foreseen uprooting of Siloam 
did not therefore weigh over-heavily 
on his conscience, and when it was 
whispered abroad that the king him- 
self had come to the camp he went 
forth boldly to beard that important 
personage. 

In the evening he came again to Joan, 
and spoke soothingly. 

“ All is well, ma’m’selle,” he assured 
her. “ The king, my father, has fixed the 
price, and it is but little. I, Coeurvail- 
lant, brought you this man; it is meet, 
therefore, that I should pay the lobola. 
To-night I start upon a journey—and I 
go willingly—that the land may be 
yours. Adieu, ma’m’selle.” 

“ Au r'voir, Coeurvaillant,” said Joan, 
who had a racking headache. 

The night passed noisily, and the 
anxious folk within the mission station 
looked out upon a new world at dawn. 
Dead fires and dry bones alone remained 
to mark the spot whereon the powers of 
darkness had been encamped. The cool 
morning was undisturbed save by the 
wheeling vultures which hovered over 
the deserted cantonments. The army of 
occupation had mel'ed away as silently 
as it had sprung up ; peace, white-winged, 
overhung the visible world. 

Paul Tarrant went forth alone to spy 
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out the land, and, stumbling over a dark 
heap in the heart of his possessions, saw 
suddenly the price which had been paid 
for his happiness ; he turned away sickly, 
and, sitting down, put his head on his 
two hands. 

He carried Cceurvaillant back to the 
mission so shrouded in a blanket that 
the others should see nothing of what 
had befallen, but the precaution was 
needless. Both Joan and her father 
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knew, only too well, the reason for the 
covering. 

They laid the poor body to rest in the 
first adit of the mine it had purchased 
so royally for them, engraving on a stone 
above it the name by which it had been 
known to them and a single line which 
said: “Greater love hath no man than 
this.” 

Then they went away silently from 
where the king’s son lay. 
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which those who would have us 

turn away from city life, as we 
have hitherto turned to it, point as evi- 
dence bearing out their contention that 
mankind, at heart, yearns increasingly 
for a more wholesome existence, is the 
large recent demand for those volumes 
which are classed as “nature books.” 
The argument no doubt has a certain 
value ; we may at least believe that such 
books are written because there is a 
demand for them. None the less we 
cannot shut our eyes to the plain fact 
that it is photography and the multipli- 
cation of those processes known generally 


Cry of the signs of the times to 


as “ photo-engraving” which have had 
much to do with enlarging the number 
of open-air books. Many of these books 
can, with the best will in the world to 
believe the contrary, be placed in no 
higher category than that of the senti- 
mental picturesque, a less debased form 
of that mild emotionalism which was 
pandered to by the “books of beauty” 
so popular during the earlier half of the 
last century, but still of the same and no 
other kind. 

But because many of the nature-books 
of to-day are trivial, it cannot by any 
means be affirmed that the entire class is 
valueless. Some are strictly serious and 
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scientific, others serious and dull, but yet 
others both’ seriously scientific and also 
full of illumination. 

Few books are capable of greater charm 
than these last. They are entirely true, 
transcripts from nature as it is, but yet 
infused with the charm—a species of 
sentiment—attainable only by those who 
write out of the fulness of a fine en- 
thusiasm. Although sstrictly confined 
within the bounds of that responsibility 
which comes of accurate knowledge, the 
pens of authors in this kind flow gently 
and pleasantly, and the books read so 
easily that, in the best cases, we quite 
forget that the pages are filled with con- 
centrated knowledge, often knowledge of 
the driest kind. 

Again, this class of out-of-doors book 
is capable of subdivision. -Some chro- 
nicle minutiz, doings and observations 
among birds, beasts, and plants. They 
are records of evidence. Others are more 
strictly technical and scientific, of less 
wide appeal, but of wider scope, also 
more instructive and more difficult to 
write well. ‘The best of them popularise 
science, that is real knowledge, in the 
only right way. While maintaining that 
accuracy of statement and careful 
marshalling of evidence which is the root 
of the scientific spirit, they state their 
cases and conclusions in untechnical 
language. By them the simplest lover 
of nature, as it may be observed on any 
walk in the country, has the sphere of 
his interest enlarged a thousandfold, for 
while the old phenomena that he sees 
retain all their charm, they are invested 
with a new interest through the fact of 
their relation, now realised, to the laws 
of their origin and existence. 

Such books, again, are of practical use to 
those who, not content with merely ob- 
serving the beauties of nature, desire to 
reproduce natural scenery and objects 
with the pencil or brush. For a man 
may have a great talent in this kind and 
yet deserve no consideration as an artist, 
nor paint pictures which are in any 
sense a truthful transcript of that which 
they would represent, unless he has also 
the power to perceive and trace the im- 
mutable laws which govern the mutable 
and elusive features which the great face 
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of nature offers to his eyes in ever-dazzling 
change and succession. Men with artistic 
gifts are often lacking in the ability to 
reason out the simple rules governing the 
likeness and dissimilarity clearly appre- 
hended by their eyes. The author of a 
book which can thus amend their imper- 
fect vision therefore needs very particular 
qualities of mind and powers of present- 
ment. In particular he needs to be able 
to illustrate his theories in practice, to 
show that his version of the right manner 
in which to represent a natural object is 
right when carried into practice. In 
many cases it might almost be said that 
the camera alone has made this possible, 
since few indeed are those who, like 
Ruskin, have little less aptitude for the 
pencil than the pen. 

It must not be supposed that a photo- 
graph presents an exact image of a natural 
scene as it appears to the human eye, and 
as therefore it is the artist’s task to repre- 
sent it. But the camera will snatch a 
record of those fleeting scenes which no 
brush can set down. The virtue of a 
photograph is rigid accuracy and detail ; 
the virtue of a painting is truthful 
generalisation and sympathetic interpre- 
tation. The camera will never displace 
the brush. It can be used, and should so 
be used, to correct the theory and practice 
of artists in the matter of interpretation 
and representation, and the theory of 
observers based upon incomplete under- 
standing of a transitory phase, or too 
rapid deductions from imperfect premises. 
Such a sentence as this may seem tanta- 
mount to a declaration that volumes of 
the kind must be intolerably dull. They 
are, however, the reverse. ‘Truth is often 
stranger than fiction, but the dullest 
natural landscape presents more food for 
reflection and admiration than the 
cleverest “ ideal landscape” of the most 
brilliant artist. 

Mr. Wyllie, the well-known artist, 
recently published a book which served 
to demonstrate how inaccurate was the 
general practice of artists in regard to 
perspective. An artist, even though he 
be a pre-Raphaelite, does not of course 
pretend that his picture is a photo- 
graphically accurate record of the scene 
or person which it represents, for the art 
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of painting can only suggest the impres- 
sion of nature to our.eyes by obedience to 
certain conventional laws. The task 
before the artist is to do for every person 
who looks at his picture what that per- 
son’s own eyes would do for him were 
he looking directly at the scene. The 
photograph of a landscape does not 
always do this, nor should any photo- 
graph of a scene be used as a minute test, 
point for point, of a painting of the same 
scene. But photographs, and the more 
the better, may properly be used to test 
how far an artist’s practice agrees with 
the laws of perspective and other similar 
rules governing the translation of natural 
objects into terms of inanimate and, as 
one may almost say, unnatural paint. 

Mr. Wyllie’s book dealt with perspec- 
tive in all kinds, and was essentially a 
manual for the artist. A more recent 
book in the same class is less strictly an 
artists’ manual, although, a wise artist, 
who paints scenery in which he is called 
upon to reproduce any form of water, may 
learn much from a perusal of its pages. 
Nothing in nature is at once so elusively 
and constantly beautiful as water, nor 
more frequently met with. In the lucid 
and fascinating pages of his volume 
“ Light and Water ” Sir Montagu Pollock 
therefore deals with a subject charm- 
ing in character and of universal 
appeal, as it is also one of the most 
difficult which can be chosen when the 
question is to show how, like everything 
else in the world, its every aspect and 
problem are subject to and explainable by 
the driest and most rigid of rules. 

Water is, in itself, a sufficiently unstable 
substance. It may be said that its surface, 
whether in pool, river, or sea, is never at 
rest. Its aspects are therefore always 
varying, both in respect of form and of 
colour. But while water has forms and 
colours of its own, it also exhibits reflected 
coloursand forms. The changing colours 
and clouds on the sky above, the banks 
and all things upon them, are mirrored 
in its surface, and while it veils the forms 
and colours of objects beneath the same 
surface, it does not hide them. For this 
reason a question of reflections becomes 
more complex when the surface on which 
they appear is water, and not a simple 
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mirror. All these forms and colours 
water mingles and varies, whether by 
admixture with its own forms and 
colours, or by subjecting the forms and 
colours of the objects reflected in it to 
the numberless variations due to the in- 
cessant series of waves and ripples which 
disturb its surface. Water is at once 
translucent, transparent, and possessed of 
a polished surface capable of producing 
reflections ; it has inherent and reflected 
colour; it has its own forms and their 
shadows, reflects other forms and shadows, 
and mingles one and all together. 

A water surface has yet one further 
quality. A man has two eyes. Fach 
sees a scene from a different aspect, and 
the two views combine to form a single 
image of the whole. If we can imagine 
that the surface of a pool is a face, then 
this face views surrounding objects with 
a myriad eyes. It is the face of a very 
Argus, for every ripple and hollow views 
the scene upon which the face looks 
from a different angle. 

Again, modify this idea somewhat. 
The surface of a pool is an eye. But an 
eye is also a mirror. When a man looks 
into the eye of another man he sees the 
reflection of his own face as a single 
image in exactly the same way as when 
he looks into a glass mirror. But the 
eye which is the surface of a pool 
possesses a myriad eyes within its eye. 
When then we look into theeye of a pool of 
water, we see endless duplicated reflections, 
or rather endless partial reflections, of the 
same object as viewed from an endless 
number of angles, but not one of them 
all is the same as our own “angle of 
vision.” 

Yet here, as always in nature,.we are 
not face to face with chaos, but with 
perfectly regular and ordered phenomena. 

A man discovers the nature of an object 
which he is touching by direct physical 
contact, but the act of sight is the reverse 
of direct, being dependent upon the in- 
cidence on the seer’s eyeballs of rays 
of light emanating from the body 
seen. Some few bodies are self-luminous, 
emit light from their proper nature in 
the guise of light-rays. But objects of 
this kind are rare, and sight mostly 
depends upon external illumination of 
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MONT BLANC FROM THE LAKE AT CHAMOUNIX. 


This picture supplements that on page 87. _ Invert it and again note that the reflection is equivalent 
to a direct view (if it could be obtained) from a point vertically below the surface of the water. 


the object seen. Thus, if we light a 
candle in a dark room, the actual candle- 
flame emits rays of light propria natura ; 
but we see the candle, candlestick, and 
all adjacent objects, thanks to the beams 
radiating from the burning wick. 
Light-rays, emanating from whatever 
source, travel in direct lines, quite straight 
from point to point, being thus a natural 
example of Euclid’s definition of a straight 
line. These rays are, however, deflected 
from their would-be direct course by such 
objects, interposed in that course, as do 
not admit of their passage through them. 
In certain cases, such interposed objects 
possess a highly polished surface such as 
reflects the rays of light, or bends them 
back, almost in their entirety. Every 
one of the reflections to be seen in a 
mirror, as also the surface of water, is 
apprehended by the human eye through 
the medium of such reflected rays, and 
when we once grasp the law that a ray 
always leaves the reflecting surface at an 
angle equal to that of its incidence—i.e., 


on a line the angle between which and 
the reflecting surface is equal to the angle 
made with that surface by the line on 
which the ray arrived to strike it—the 
apparent chaos of the reflections visible 
on the surface of a pool of water suddenly 
becomes a beautifully simple problem of 
dry fact. 

To further simplify this idea, suppose 
that a ray of light can be projected upon 
a polished surface from a point absolutely 
perpendicular to that surface. ‘The re- 
flected ray will then be bent back on the 
same line as that on which the direct 
ray arrived at the surface. But if the 
ray be now supposed to arrive on a line 
making an angle of ten degrees with this 
imaginary perpendicular, and on the 
right-hand side of it, the reflected ray will 
be sent back at an angle of ten degrees 
on the left side of the perpendicular, i.e., 
at an angle of eighty degrees with the 
reflecting surface in both cases. This 
rule is sufficiently simple, and so is the 
corollary to it: that in a plane reflecting 
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surface, such as a flat mirror, there can 
be only one image of a point. This 
image, of course, appears (to our eye) as 
far behind the reflecting surface of the 
mirror, or below that of the water, as 
the reflected point is above that surface, 
although the downward light-rays are, 
of course, bent back from that surface, 
and not from a point below it. But as 
nature is not 

anexperimen- 

tal laboratory, 
andas nature’s 
mirror is the 
never - resting 
substance 
called water, 
the surface of a 
pool usually 
affordsa lesson 
in any kind 
of reflections 
other than per- 
fectly regular 
ones. 

Here we 
must pause for 
anote. When 
we speak of 
the reflections 
visible in a 
pool of water, 
we use this 
term to denote 
the scene dis- 
played to our 
eyes upon the 
water surface, 
which is very 
different to the 
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of which accompany this paper. To 
understand the why and wherefore of the 
images there shown will constitute an 
introduction to one of the most fascinating 
bye-ways in the field of outdoor obser- 
vation, one particularly profitable since 
if can be followed in the London parks 
or wherever there is a pool or stream as 
well as though one wandered by the shores 
of the great 
spauotinaiee, lakes. The 
wee BS limits of this 
Me | paper make a 
full statement 
impossible, 
but it . will 
have served 
its purpose if 
readers are led 
to further in- 
quiry on their 
own account. 
A plane re- 
flecting sur- 
face, such as 
a mirror or the 
surface of an 
unruffied pool, 
can only pre- 
sent one image 
of a fixed 
point, though 
the aspect and 
completeness 
of this image 
as seen by an 
observer’s eye 
will vary, just 
as the view of 


the original 
original scene ON DAVOS LAKE. object varies, 
as beheld by Here the images.are blurred in the foreground by a thin according to 
us from the film of ice, causing shadows that would not appear on the position 
same __ stand- perfectly clear water. relative to the 
point. A re- 


flected scene coincides with the actual 
scene, both being viewed from one stand- 
point, only when the eyes of an observer 
standing at that point are on an exact 
level with the reflecting surface. 

The way should now be clear for us to 
proceed to something more tangible than 
generalisations, and this may be best 
done by taking a few selected cases 
shown in the photographs, reproductions 


reflecting sur- 
face or object occupied by the observer. 
The difference between the reflection and 
the direct view depends in such a case upon 
the height of the observer’s eye above the 
water-surface upon which the image of 
the object is projected, the image being, 
of course, inverted, i.e., appearing upside 
down, as it would appear to us—if we 
consider the reflecting surface to be merely 
an opening through which the image is 




























viewed as if it were a solid—did we stand 
as far below this opening as the object 
is itself situated above us. The more 
obliquely our gaze falls upon the reflecting 
surface, the more nearly does the reflection 
of a landscape resemble the actual view ; 
i.e., the two would appear as exact 
duplicates were our eyes at the very 
level of the water. 

This is well illustrated in the first view 
on page 87. The camera was placed 
near the water, and the difference- in 
perspective between the landscape and 
its reflected image is therefore very small, 
as may be tested by inverting the page 
upon which the reproduction is printed. 
Such an inversion of the print presents 
the view which would appear to the eye 
of an observer standing vertically below 
the surface of the water on which the 
reflection is projected. This picture, again, 
if a photograph reproduced colour, would 
afford a valuable object-lesson in the 
“colour of water.” 

When a ray of light strikes the surface 
of water, the greater part of this light is 
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BRUNNEN, ON LAKE LUCERNE. 


Here the reflections are elongated by gently rippling water. All the horizontal detail is lost, 
only the vertical lines appearing in the reflection. 


reflected at an angle of the nature of 
which we have already spoken, and this 
reflected portion of the incident light is 
the agency that conveys the reflection to 
oureyes. A portionof the light, however, 
enters the water, is tvansmitted ; butit does 
not then pursue the straight line on which 
it has hitherto travelled. It is now bent 
aside, refracted, the direction of its path 
being broken. The more obliquely a ray 
of light falls upon water, the more of its 
constituent light is reflected and the less 
refracted, while of a perpendicular ray 
more will be transmitted and less reflected. 

This refraction occurs to light-rays 
coming up to the surface from objects 
immersed in the water, or on its bed, as 
well as to light-rays projected upon the 
water: by external objects. 

In the present case the sun is shining 
brightly, and its rays fall rather perpen- 
dicularly than obliquely upon the pool 
which reflects the surrounding landscape. 
A good part of these light-rays therefore 
penetrate below the surface, and the 
refracted light from the objects under the 
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ON LAKE ORTA. 


Some fine distorted images on smooth water agitated by large ripples. The rings in the 
foreground are due to double reflections on the sides of waves. 


water shows us the sub-aqueous weeds 
in relief against the dark reflection of the 
mountainside. They can be seen, but 
only faintly and by careful scrutiny, 
under that part of the surface which 
reflects the lighter tones of the sky. The 
diminishing value of sky-reflection is, 
again, demonstrated towards the bottom 
of this picture, where the colour of the 
weedy bottom would be noticeable in 
nature just as, in nature as well as in 
this picture, the forms of these weeds 
are noticeable under the darker upper 
portions of the mountains’ reflection. 
The reason why objects below the water 
surface are more visible through areas 
of dark than of light reflection is that so 
much bright reflected light from the sky 
is there cut off. In the light foreground 
of this scene what lies below the surface 
is visible only because we are looking 
down abruptly on that surface. 

The second picture may be taken as 
supplemental to number one. It affords 
a still clearer demonstration, if the 


picture be inverted, of how a reflected 
image is equivalent to the view which 
would be visible to eyes looking up at 
the original scene from a point vertically 
below that part of the water surface on 
which the reflected image falls. Such a 
comparison of the picture, as printed and 
as it appeats when inverted, is a good 
lesson in the perspective difference 
between the two presentments of the 
same scene. The third photograph may 
be studied in the like connections, but 
it is reproduced here rather by way of 
warning than as being a fine example of 
a reflected image. The reflections of the 
distant hills and their pine-belts on the 
farthest water are instructive enough, 
but those of the group of trees upon the 
promontory in the left foreground are 
very faulty. The water on the near 
side of this promontory is thinly filmed 
with ice, while the sun is shining from 
behind the trees grouped upon its banks. 
The reflected images are thus blurred, 
being indeed neither perfect nor simple 
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ISOLA PESCATORI, LAGO MAGGIORE. 


These reflected images should be compared with those on page 92, where the waves are shorter and 
cover the whole area of reflection. Here they are longer and more local, hence the reflected buildings 
are much distorted, but not the clouds. 


reflections, but reflections mingled with 
shadows. As this phenomenon may 
occur when a scum renders the water 
surface an imperfect reflector, or when 
an excessive quantity of matter is held 
in suspension by the water, causing a 
like result, this example does not seem 
out of place as a warning to the student. 

So far the instances cited have dealt 
only with water in its abnormal condi- 
tion—a state of vest. Such placidity is 
extremely rare, the surface of pools of 
any size being almost always more or 
less agitated, i.e., disturbed by a series of 
ripples or waves. When the motion of 
a current crosses the direction of ripples 
induced by wind the question of a 
reflection on this twice-agitated surface 
becomes more complex than can be con- 
veniently dealt with in this place. For 
the present, then, our consideration is to 
be directed to the distortions of a reflected 
image consequent on agitation of the 
reflecting surface by a series of ripples 
moving more or less regularly in one 
direction. Such a series of ripples may 


move either more or less in a direction 
parallel to the course of the light-rays 
which produce the reflection, or obliquely 
to that course. In the latter case the 
reflected image may be diverted some- 
what to the left.or right of the normal 
horizontal direction, but this variation 
is seldom very acute. 

Casting our eyes now upon the fourth 
picture, it does not require much effort to 
understand the right explanation of the 
phenomenon presented to us. The surface 
of rippled water, if suddenly solidified, 
would appear as a series of more or less 
parallel grooves and ridges. Instead of 
one complete reflection on a plane surface, 
we get on such a rippled surface a 
series of partial reflections ; i.e., the light- 
rays proceeding from the object reflected 
on the water form serial images on the 
near side of the successive ripples, the 
sides of the ripples which are turned to- 
wards the spectator receiving none of 
the rays. 

These terms neay and far, as used 
above, define the relation between the 
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sides of the ripples and the position of 
the object reflected. In the case of the 
observer, or a photographer of such a 
scene, neay would indicate the side of 
the ripples directed towards the observer’s 
position, i.e., the lower edge of the pic- 
ture. Neary and far being used in this 
latter—the usual—sense, it is roughly 
true to say that the mear sides of the 
ripples reflect the more vertical light- 
rays from the sky above; the far sides 
reflect the more oblique rays which con- 
vey the. image of the reflection to the 
reflecting surface. 

The result of this division or serialisa- 
tion of the image reflected upon a rippled 
surface is, that all horizontal detail is 
lost, while the vertical lines are elongated 
abnormally. The reflections, therefore, 
appear as a series of vertical lines. The 
Briinnen Hotels in the picture present a 
number of windows, one above another, 
clearly defined. Their walls have some 
resemblance to a chess-board. In the 
reflected images, thanks to abolition 
of horizontal detail, these black squares 
of windows coalesce to appear as wavy 
continuous dark linessandwiched between 
the really continuous white lines of the 
hotel walls. The reflection of the third 
hotel, from the right of the picture, is 
bent towards the right at its nearer edge. 
This is an example of the horizontal 
distortion due to the motion of ripples 
across the surface in a direction which 
is oblique to the vertical, as noted above. 

The reflections of the hotels in picture 
four appear as wavy lines; i.e., they are 
distorted thus much by the serial motion 
of the ripples upon one side of which 
they are projected. Such ripples follow 
close upon each other, and the lacunze 
in the images reflected by them are there- 
fore not large. The ridges and hollows 
are steep and narrow. There are no 
smooth spaces, but the patches, whether 
of image or interval, are fairly regular. 

The scene shown in figure five is very 
different. Here, under the lee of a little 
promontory, we find a space of glassy 
water, untouched by wind, suddenly in- 
vaded by a series of large ripples due to 
a local disturbance outside our range of 
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vision. Relatively to the reflections 
which are to fall upon them, these 
waves are Jarge; they are also at close 
quarters. In place of the slightly wavy 
lines of the images in picture four, we 
now get acutely outlined and distorted 
images. Moreover, here the ripples 
amount to waves of a certain size, and 
their slopes and intervals are therefore 
relatively shallow and broad. As already 
said, the water is almost as smooth as oil, 
except for this fortuitous disturbance. 
Hence there is much irregularity, and 
even plain gaps, in the vertical lines of 
the reflection. In the near foreground 
may also be observed the familiar appear- 
ance of rings, due to double reflections on 
the side of a wave. More perfect, al- 
though smaller, rings are to be seen nearer 
to the side of the boat. A noticeable 
point in this scene is that there is no 
reflection cast by the village on the dis- 
tant shore, a fact which proclaims the 
existence of a breeze over the unsheltered 
open surface of the main lake. 

Picture six may conclude this series. 
It is, mainly, no more than a repetition 
of numbers four and five, but as a picture 
it is as beautiful as it is interesting from 
our point of view. The ripples here are 
longer and of less amplitude than in 
number four when close to the island. 
Round about the image of the church 
tower they incline more to resemble those 
in number five. In the foreground, being 
nearer to the observer, the intervals 
seem to be much less, and the images 
are seemingly reflected on a coarser scale. 
We therefore get a series of phenomena 
in a very beautiful whole worthy of the 
image reflected, no other than the famous 
Isola dei Pescatori on the lovely Lago 
Maggiore. Thus, while the smaller build- 
ings cast normal vertical images, that of 
the church tower is picturesquely dis- 
torted and broken, but the reflection of 
the clouds in the foreground remains 
normal. Particularly instructive is the 
manner in which the trunk of the tree 
on the left of the island appears as a 
black vertical streak, while there is no 
reflection of its lateral branches and 
foliage. 
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In the early mornings 


My of this most beautiful 
NEIGHBOUR- summer, when _ sleep, 
HOOD. always a fitful friend to 


me, has been no longer 
possible, I have frequently risen and 
taken a walk in my own neighbourhood. 
The peace of the early morning differs 
from the calm of evening in many ways 
Both may be full of infinite loveliness, 
but to the brooding temperament the 
element of anticipation gives more scope 
to the imagination than that of reflection. 
At early morning you can dream to your 
heart’s content of the “may be” and 
the possibilities of life ; you are not 
unduly burdened with the tragedy of 
the “ might have been” and the littleness 
of achievement which form the thoughts 
of the evening. There is an eagerness 
in the early morning air, and one’s own 
spirit is in tune with the feeling. My 
particular neighbourhood always looks 
best at this time of day, when the tide 
of human life has only just begun to 
rise, and one can discover with less 
difficulty than at a later hour what is 
the spirit of the place. 

A good address doubtless means a great 
deal to a man who aspires to be some- 
body. And this statement applies quite 
as much to his address postal as to his 
address personal. My postal address 
happens to be “ Battersea, S.W.,” and the 
result is that many of my friends regard 
me as an outcast, and shudder visibly 
when I hand them my visiting card. 
One and all remark, with more or less 
superiority in their tone of voice, that 
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it is quite an unknown district to them. 
“Ts not the Dogs’ Home somewhere in 
that locality?” is their usual question. 
Most of these friends live themselves in 
places they describe as West Kensington, 
South Belgravia; South Hampstead, Hyde 
Park, or Bayswater, but in order to find 
their respective houses it is desirable to 
ask for the different places under their 
better-known titles, Fulham, Pimlico, 
Camden Town, Edgware Road, or Lati- 
mer Road. Some of these people would 
even, I believe, be able to live in Battersea 
itself but for one fatal objection. By no 
stretch of the imagination can you sub- 
mit the place to the refining process 
which consists in generously allowing 
some more aristocratic neighbour to throw 
his already sufficiently stretched wing 
over you and to call you by his name. 
For Battersea is hemmed in on all sides 
with places possessing worse names than 
its own. To call it North Clapham, 
East Wandsworth, or West Nine Elms 
does not help us at all, while the dividing 
line of the river prevents us taking a 
doubtful refuge in South Chelsea. And, 
though technically true, I have found the 
general statement that I am living “ up 
the river” does not deceive people. 
“ Battersea,” said a writer many years 
ago, “is the most straggling oddity in 
the neighbourhood of London—a grave, 
slow, otiose place, lulled with the lapping 
of waves, soothed with the murmur of 
trees in unsuspected gardens. The river 
here makes a somewhat abrupt curve, and 
gives a dubious outline to the whole 
locality. Small inlets run up between 
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old walls, dark with the sludge of many 
years, and the streets and buildings have 
had to accommodate themselves to the 
caprices of the stream. Hence it is that 
in walking about Battersea you speedily 
lose your bearings, and, after following 
a devious lane which you suppose to be 
parallel with the river, suddenly find 
yourself on a bit of shingly strand with 
a barge on the limit of the tide, and a 
general appearance as if the end of all 
things had been reached.” This is a 
fairly accurate description of Battersea 
as it is at the present day, and, indeed, 
the opposite shore of the-river is known 
as the World’s End. 

Battersea is pre-eminently the home of 
the artisan, and | confess that the artisan 
compares favourably as a neighbour with 
that type of humanity which struggles to 
be what it is not, and is to be found in 
all the suburbs. Somebody has said 
that the chief reason for the success of 
the Primrose League lies in the fact that 
it was founded on a well-understood law 
prevailing throughout society, viz., the 
desire of the middle class (upper and 
lower) to be on speaking terms with the 
aristocracy. And I have certainly heard 
of towns where members of the League 
who belonged to the upper middle class 
have refused to attend League dances for 
fear that they might be called upon to 
dance with members who belonged to 
the lower middle class. But, on the other 
hand, the aristocracy, as a general rule, 
are quite ready on these occasions to 
sacrifice themselves for the benefit of their 
country, and for the personal satisfaction 
of both branches of the middle class. 
There is nothing which distinguishes the 
real aristocrat more than his deference, 
not* to rank, but to the rank and file. 
Vulgarity finds its home in the suburbs 
and small provincial towns ; there is very 
little to be found in Battersea, and 
St. James’s, and Grosvenor Square. Vul- 
garity belongs to the middle region, in 
other words the middle class. There is 
no pretence, no assertion of gentility 
about the real gentleman ; there is cer- 
tainly neither the one nor the other about 
the Battersea artisan. The misfortune is 
that, since the cycling boom, people of the 
middle region have discovered Battersea, 
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and in a few years we may become 
as common place as Brixton, Clapham, 
Hackney, or Stoke Newington. The 
middle region is being catered for in 
Battersea by the enterprising builder, and 
it is possible that the artisan may even- 
tually have to retire upon Nine Elms before 
the advances of the aggressive outlander. 
But threatened places, like threatened 
men, live long, and I cherish the conviction 
that before Battersea can be fashionable 
many more changes will have to be made 
than are represented by the creation of 
mansions and flats suitable for large or 
small families. 

In the first place, there is the artisan in 
his workaday clothes always in evi- 
dence, and secondly there is the character 
of the locality which is to be found 
constantly described in the columns of the 
daily papers. Perhaps I am unduly sen- 
sitive, and I notice this sort of thing in 
much the same way as a lame man 
notices all other lame people, and so 
comes to the concftision that most persons 
are lame. It certainly seems to me that 
scarcely a day passes without a Battersea 
scene, romance, or tragedy appearing in 
large print on the contents sheets of the 
halfpenny papers. I do not believe that 
my neighbours are in reality more cri- 
minal than the residents in other districts, 
but they would appear to be less clever 
in escaping detection. “Battered at 
Battersea” was the agreeable way in 
which a morning paper announced one 
of our tragedies. An evening journal 
expanded this in a characteristic fashion 
to “Battered to a pulp at Battersea,” 
and | sighed when I realised the oppor- 
tunities given to the alliterative journalist 
by the name of my unfortunate locality. 
Another paper struck a blow at the 
domestic life of the whole district with 
the simple headline “Married Life at 
Battersea: its Results.” This kind of 
thing thrust before our eyes in the public 
streets enables the enemy to blaspheme 
and to make jokes at our expense, 
especially if we ourselves have only 
recently entered the marriage state. It 
is the more galling because the particular 
frailty represented in the tragedy is by 
no means peculiar to our neighbour- 
hood, but if it had taken place at West 
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Kensington, the papers would have located 
it in Fulham, and even the next-door 
neighbour of the battered one, might 
have washed his hands of the affair 
before his friends. I can hear him saying 
confidently, “Dreadful affair that at 
Fulham, wasn’t it?” The poet Cowley 
lived for a time at Battersea, and I fancy 
it must have been here tliat he conceived 
the strange and marked aversion to 
female society that characterised his 
later years. It is said that he used to 
leave a room the moment a woman entered 
it. I have always thought that some 
Battersea tragedy was the foundation 
in Cowley’s mind of this attitude, so 
curious in a poet. 


Battersea is so full 

Tue Cuarm' of human life that one 
oF CHELSEA. can scarcely realise it 
had a past which was 

as sleepy and peaceful as the present is 
wakeful and disturbing. One has to cross 
the river to get away even in the early 
morning from the all-absorbing present. 
In Chelsea the past is at once with us, 
and our airiest castles are coloured by 
the atmosphere of the place. But it is 
not our own past which comes back to 
us ; it is that of the place itself, and part 
of the charm of all old places is that the 
way in which they are charged with 
memories tends to dwarf the small bundle 
of recollections we ourselves carry about 
with us. The past which Chelsea sug- 
gests is elusive, obscure, and with no 
limits one can clearly define, just the 
background for beautiful dreams; it has 
not the sharp outlines, the intense realism, 
the matter-of-factness which the remem- 
brance of a day or even a year of our own 
lives brings. The one is a recollection 
from more or less untrustworthy and 
picturesque histories and biographies ; 
the other would perhaps require a Froude 
to give it the smallest interest to anybody 
but ourselves. -In crossing the river, I 
pass from the realities of life into a sort 
of dreamland. Vernon Lee has said that 
before visiting towns and countries in the 
body we ought to have visited them in 
the spirit. “I do not mean,” she says, 
“that we should read about them; some 
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persons I know affect to extract a kind 
of pleasure from it, but to me it seems 
dull work. One wants to visit un- 
known lands in company not with 
other men’s descriptions, but with our 
own wishes and fancies.” I think this 
is very true, and that the greatest bore on 
a holiday is the man who knows the 
district by heart, all its outward aspects 
of architecture and scenery, all its history 
and associations, but who has evidently 
never made a living picture of the place 
in his mind. He has never peopled it 
with inhabitants of his own fancy, never 
built any castles out of the air of the 
locality. Now the charm of Chelsea is 
that there is a historical background for 
your dreams, and, its situation at the bend 
of the river having made it attractive to 
many interesting men, it is full of their 
memories and the tale of their deeds. 
Addison came here to write occasionally, 
so did Dean Swift and Tobias Smollett. 
But two names stand out above all others 
in the history of Chelsea, and they repre- 
sent two of the most powerful personalities 
in the nation’s history. Sir Thomas More 
and Thomas Carlyle have given to the 
place just the same kind of personal note 
that Wordsworth has given to the Lake 
district, and Dr. Johnson to Fleet Street 
and the Strand. Old Chelsea Church is 
full of the More tradition; he may or 
may not have been buried there: he 
certainly worshipped in the building, and 
his spirit is in the place if his bones are 
elsewhere. The site of More’s house is 
close to the church, and if we can no 
longer see the building, we can, thanks 
to Erasmus, picture the life within. 
“There is not any man living so affec- 
tionate as he,” says Erasmus, speaking of 
More, “ and he loveth his old wife as-well 
as if she was a young maid, and this though 
she was of good yeares, of no good favour 
or complexion, nor very rich, her dis- 
position very near and worldly.” We 
read between the lines, and we realise that 
it was not the easy disposition of the 
members of his household which made 
More’s home so delightful from the point 
of view of Erasmus, but it was the way 
the wife was humoured and the children 
managed by a man who was a gentleman 
even before he was a saint, that struck 
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the outsider. Everything was done, 
Erasmus quaintly says, “not without a 
temperate cheerfulness.” When we think 
of that other home at Chelsea, No. 5, 
Upper Cheyne Row, it is neither Plato's 
academy, as More’s house was likened 
to, nor is it a place of “ temperate cheer- 
fulness,” that comes to our minds. Cheyne 
Walk and Cheyne Row are to the dreamer 
and visionary still visited by the care- 
worn and troubled spirit whose northern 
roughness never seemed quite at home 
in the peace of Chelsea. Nay, he never 
found the peace at all, and the piano 
next door and the crowing of his neigh- 
bours’ fowls were sufficient to cause him 
to paint such pictures of the district as 
to convey toa stranger's mind the impres- 
sion that Chelsea and hell were con- 
vertible terms. Certainly Carlyle had 
little sympathy with the character of 
More. Carlyle’s stormy temperament lit 
up, exaggerated, and distorted every sub- 
ject he took up; he concentrated his 
mind on the matter before him; he saw 
nothing but it for the time being, and 
the result is, he saw it imperfectly, because 
things must be seen in relation to other 
things. But the name of More stands in 
our history for moderation, urbanity, 
sweet reasonableness, and reverence. He 
distrusted all violent methods, all reforms 
which did not come from within, and 
everything that came into his mind passed 
out of it beautified and placed in propor- 
tion to other things. The one man was 
a Protestant, who shrieked “ Lies! ” when- 
ever the faith of More was mentioned to 
him ; the other was a Catholic, who was 
almost persuaded to be a Protestant 
because of the misdeeds of his own Church, 
but who was kept in the old ways by the 
violence and wild deeds of the prophets 
of the new religion. 

In my early morning walks it is the 
spirit of More rather than that of Carlyle 
which asserts its supremacy. The pro- 
testing, declamatory, vitriolic tempera- 
ment is a poor thing when you compare it 
with the charm of an urbane personality. 
There is an aggressiveness and a dog- 
matism about certain types of Scotchmen 
that rub one up the wrong way, and 
Carlyle had the disease in an aggravated 
form. It is especially out of keeping 


with the even flow of a tidal river which 
no storm or atmospheric change mate- 
rially alters. The very steadiness and 
restraint of the Thames must have irri- 
tated Carlyle, who demanded earthquakes 
and special visitations from God to set 
things right. Least of all is this special 
characteristic of the tidal river in keeping 
with the rugged and uneven prose which 
Carlyle made his own. Of Matthew 
Arnold Mr. William Watson has written 
with a pretty fancy :— ; 
** And nigh to where his bones abide 
The Thames, with its unruffled tide, 
Seems like his genius typified— 
Its strength, its grace, 
Its lucid gleam, its sober pride, 
Its tranquil pace.” 


And though at Chelsea the Thames is 
fuller of vigour than at Laleham, the 
description holds true in the main of the 
lower as well as the upper river. 

Sir Thomas More’s faith, his tempera- 
ment, indeed his whole point of view, 
must have found their best inspiration 
on the banks of the river. It was in the 
sixteenth century the very place in which 
to dream of a “ Utopia,” while there seems 
even in the twentieth century something 
incongruous and uncanny about the idea 
of Chelsea suggesting a “Latter Day 
Pamphlet” or a “French Revolution.” 
You see, perhaps, the spirit of Chelsea in 
one half of “ Past and Present,” but the 
other half must have owed much to the 
piano next door, and to the cocks and hens. 

We have also the records of the life 
of another Chelsea home which is not 
without interest. Here is what Carlyle 
himself tells us of Leigh Hunt’s house- 
hold: “Hunt's household! Nondescript ! 
unutterable! Mrs. Hunt asleep on 
cushions, four or five beautiful, strange, 
gipsy-looking children running about 
in undress. Hunt’s house excels all 
you have ever read of a poetical Tinker- 
dom, without parallel even in literature. 
In his family room, where are a sickly, 
large wife and a whole school of well- 
conditioned, wild children, you will find 
half a dozen old rickety chairs, gathered 
from hall a dozen different huckster:, and 
all seeming engaged, and just pausing, 
in a violent hornpipe. On these, and 
around them, and over the dusty table 
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and ragged carpet lie all kinds of litter 
—books, paper, egg-shells, scissors, and 
last night, when I was there, the torn 
heart of a half-quartern loaf. . . . His 
own room has only two chairs, a 
book-case, and a writing table. Yet 
the noble Hunt receives you in his 
Tinkerdom in the spirit of a_ king, 
apologises for nothing, places you in the 
best seat, takes a window-sill himself if 
there is no other, and then, folding closer 
his loose-fitting muslin cloud of a printed 
night-gown, in which he always writes, 
commences the liveliest dialogue on philo- 
sophy and the prospect of man (who is 
to be beyond measure happy yet), which 
again he will courteously terminate the 
moment you are bound to go, a most 
interesting, pitiable, lovable man, to be 
used kindly, but with discretion.” Is 
not this a delightful picture? We can 
forgive Carlyle much for the way he has 
drawn it. How refreshing, too, is that 
phrase “with discretion.” It is so pro- 
foundly Scotch; it contains the whole 
philosophy of the art of friendship as 
understood by the average Scotchman. 


I have lately been 

LeicH Hunt reading one of Leigh 
In Lonpon. Hunt’s books with 
especial interest. A 

very large portion of his work was simply 
journalism, and he was not wholly guilt- 
less of the art of book-making. But he 
had the journalistic instinct for arranging 
his material in an interesting manner, 
and this is the chief characteristic of “ The 
Town,” to which I am alluding. The 
book was written in 1848, and though 
only half a century old, the London to 
which it relates is a thing of the past. 
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A few of the old landmarks remain, such 
as St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, Fleet 
Street, and the Strand, but even these 
have undergone changes which make 
Leigh Hunt out of date as a guide. He 
introduces to us, one by one, the leading 
historical figures who are associated with 
London, and romance and gossip, tragedy 
and comedy, are pleasantly mingled with 
descriptions of the various places. It is 
a bound volume of tit-bits from the 
memoirs, letters, and histories of the 
different periods which he treats. Now 
that the London County Council has 
enabled Londoners to renew their ac- 
quaintance with the river which is the 
foundation of the city’s greatness, this 
book, an excellent edition of which is 
published in the Unit Library, should be 
especially welcome. We read of the old 
days when the river was the most fre- 
quented highway. Listen to Pepys, who 
constantly “took boat” at the City, and 
went “tide-serving” to disport himself 
in the moonlight at Barn Elms or “ take 
a turn or two among the trees.” ‘“ After 
dinner, by water, the day being mighty 
pleasant, and the tide serving finely, I 
up as high as Barne Elmes, and there 
took one turn above, and then back to 
Putney Church, where I saw the girls of 
the schools, few of which pretty.” A 
disappointing trip, in fact, but another 
trip was more successful. “I walked the 
length of the Elmes, and with great 
pleasure saw some gallant ladies and 
people come, with their bottles and 
baskets and chairs, to sup under the 
trees by the watefside, which was mighty 
pleasant.” We forgive Pepys all his follies 
and indiscretions because he so frankly 
enjoyed himself, and because he loved 
London as few have done before or since. 











A WONDROUS TREE! 


(The Story of Agra’s great Peepul Tree and its Captive.) 
By Captain J. A. KEBLE. 


[The poem tells a strange story, based however on fact; for when stationed at Agra, India, I 
frequently saw and pondered over the wonderful working of Nature, upon which the poem is 
founded. There, in the Cantonment Christian Cemetery, a majestic Peepul tree* shows—almost 
wholly incorporated into its huge, pythonic trunk, and several feet above ground—the sundered 
tomb, and its plinth, of a woman's grave!—A few mural stones are also visible in the tree, 
nearer its foot.] 


ESIDE a woman’s sculptured tomb had grown 

A stately palm, that drooped high o’er the stone 

Its plume-like crest, as though by grief distraught. 
Meanwhile, its stem a peepul seed had caught, 
Which, germinating, fragile tendrils bred, 
That crept to earth, took root, gained strength, and spread. 
There, nourished well, they throve, waxed tough, entwined, 
Climhked, coalesced, contorted, coiled, combined, 
Suppressed the palm till flow of sap was stopped, 
And, reft of life, its branches—strangled—dropped ! 


Anon, a peepul tree’s huge trunk there stood, 
Of cording, curving, convoluting wood,— 
With boughs and foliage rangéd wide o’erhead ; 
Whose girth, enlarging as the seasons sped, 
Transgressed the hallowed tomb’s encircling zone, 
Until it touched and even grasped the stone. 
Then lo! the tree—strange innate force applied— 
Enfolded in its bole the sculptures wide, 
And marvellously raised both plinth and them, 
To where they gleam forth now, high in the stem! 
Nay more: the coffined-dead, in her long sleep, 
Environed too, by roots incurving deep, 
May soon arise, exhumed, a Captive bound, 
Uplifted, shrined, exalted o’er her mound, 
Like tomb and plinth, esteemed of sainted worth, 
Mahomed-like upheld ’twixt heaven and earth ! 


“In pace vequiescat,”—pleads the scroll, 
While hot-winds parch—monsoons’ dread thunders roll; 
But still, relentlessly, the tree doth spread, 
Unheeding graven word or slumb’ring dead; 
The giant roots with unrelenting force, 
Converging silently uplift the corse, 
Which thus embraced, inert, makes slow ascent !— 
Man’s pray’r 'gainst Destiny is impotent! 
* (Ficus religiosa.) The sacred Tree of India (whose leaves, resembling those of the poplar, 


remain vividly green during the ‘hottest weather. The elephant crunches with relish its juicy 
boughs, and its succulent leaves are the camel's delight). 
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Yet though, Sealed Sleeper, thou dost gently move, 
Transcending—blending—who would disapprove 
Thy sylvan bliss by Transmigration now ?— 
Absorbed, revivified in verdant bough, 
Renascent tremulous, mid rustling wreath, 
Low-whispering to the gazer underneath, 
Who, musing in thy tree’s sequestered gloom 
On Death—the Spirit-Life—the inviolable tomb, 
Enthralled in fancies, catching murmured word 
From hum of bee, or stir of hidden bird, 
Might deem thee conscious—faintly thus to sigh :— 


Misfortune’s mine!—My lot unblest! For I 
Though loved on Earth—yea, pledged, was ne'er a bride; 
Yet fair as thou who pauseth now beside 
My sundered grave, and lowly, leaguered bed 
Begirt by ropes of wood that bind the dead. 

Those mural blocks, unearthed from out my tomb, 
Declare the vest must shave their exiled doom. 

So Fate permits me not in peace to lie. 

Can ought rude Nature’s outrage justify ? 


Then, soothingly replying, one should say :— 
None step, Sweet Shadow, o’er thy hallowed clay ; 
Or pause unmovéd by the sacred place 
Where thou hast burst the tomb, first of thy race, 
Redeemed from earth, with vernal verdure blent, 
Borne Heavenward by the Pow’r Omnipotent! 
Thus mortals all must surely hold thee blest, 
Embosomed peerless in thy quickened rest! 


No mausoleum, or cathedral space, 
Nor “lovely, chiseJled screen of marble lace,” 
Could offer thee such vital resting place! 


No Martyr, Empress, Cesar, Satrap, Seer, 
Hath tenanted in either hemisphere : 
Such heaven-sent, living-tomb as shrouds thee here! 


The thousands drawn to thy engirding tree 
Perturb not thy sweet sleep’s serenity: 
They, reading, muse; and, spell-bound, read again— 
“In pace vequiescat !”—So—Amen. 
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From a Water Colour Drawing by R. A. BELL. 





